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The  Deserter 


It  was  quiet  on  the  bay.  The  passengers  on  the  ferry-boat  were  few,  and 
these  so  widely  separated  that  the  outer  deck  had  the  appearance  of  almost  com- 
plete emptiness.  Rather  vaguely  I  wondered  why  this  should  be.  Then  I  remem- 
bered: the  hour  was  such  (just  after  seven)  that  the  busy  commuters  had 
ceased  their  weary  journeyings  and  had  long  since  reached  the  comforts  and 
joys  of  home.  However,  I  was  glad  of  the  solitude,  for  it  held  a  peculiar 
fascination  for  me,  and  I  settled  back  dreamily  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  a  late 
summer   dusk. 

The  moon  shone  bright  in  a  sky  of  plain  dark  blue,  making  a  path  of  swaying 
gold  over  the  bay  toward  the  pier.  As  I  listened  to  the  faint  sibilant  slap  of  the 
water  against  the  boat,  I  felt  no  inclination  to  talk  or  move.  On  either  side  of 
the  golden  streak  where  the  waters  glistened  and  shimmered  the  bay  was  smooth 
and  black.  I  was  lost  in  the  charm  of  the  scene, — the  solitude,  the  quiet, — and 
felt  that  I  would  have  resented  the  presence  of  another. 

Gradually  I  became  conscious  of  a  long,  lank  figure  passing  before  me  with 
slow,  disconsolate  tread.  It  was  a  man, — very  tall,  very  gaunt.  I  wondered, 
irritably,  why  he  couldn't  choose  another  spot  for  his  evening  wanderings,  and 
leave  me  in  peace.     However,  I  watched  this  man,  almost  rudely. 

Somehow  my  pity  was  excited.  His  melancholy  attitude  and  measured  step 
told  me  that  life  for  him  had  become  a  mere  repetition  of  days ;  that  there  was 
no  goal  ahead, — nothing  to  strive  for,  nothing  to  win. 

A  light  just  then  fell  directly  on  the  man's  face.  What  I  saw  there  made 
me  stop  and  catch  my  breath.  I  could  not  tell  just  why,  at  first,  for  although 
the  contour  of  his  face  was  long  and  thin,  the  features  were  remarkably  well 
formed  and  might  even  be  called  handsome.  A  second  long  glance  made  me 
realize  why  such  an  overwhelming  pity  for  a  stranger  should  rise  within  me. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  owner's  soul  was  reflected  on -his  countenance.  His 
ambitions,  his  deeds, — remorse,  anguish,  self-contempt, — all  were  there.  But 
fear, — fear  struggling  for  mastery, — seemed  to  dominate  all.  The  small  eyes 
deep  in  their  sockets,  were  like  beacons,  looking  blankly  ahead,  but  radiating 
fear  wherever  they  rested.  Then  I  knew  a  great  battle  was  being  fought  near 
me, — a  battle  in  which  fear  struggled  with  courage  for  dominion.  I  turned 
away. 

Pity  made  me  look  toward  him  once  more.  I  saw  him  coming  in  my  direc- 
tion, as  if  to  talk  with  me.  I  hoped  he  would  not.  He  did,  however ;  and  when 
the  voice,  in  low  and  despairing  accents,  inquired  the  name  of  the  island  just 
passed,  I  wanted  to  cry  aloud, — for  that  terrible  fear  had  engendered  itself  into 
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his  very  voice.  I  wanted  to  help  him,  to  aid  him,  yet  all  I  did  was  to  tell  him 
that  the  point  mentioned  was  the  prison  home  of  United  States  Army  deserters. 
He  thanked  me  ;  then  said  in  that  low,  toneless  voice : 

"You  are  looking  at  my  future  home.  Yes.  Does  it  surprise  you?  I  have 
been  a  deserter  for  fourteen  years — but — now — I  am  going  to  give  myself  up." 

The  while  he  was  talking,  he  stared  straight  ahead  at  the  calm,  serene  waters, 
but  they  held  no  charm  for  him, — nothing  but  irony.  A  contemptuous,  half- 
wistful  smile  twisted  his  lips.  But  all  I  could  do  was  gaze  at  him,  with  anguish 
in  my  heart.     The  beauty  of  the  night  attracted  me  no  longer. 

I  saw  something  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  taken  from  his  pocket.  It  was  a 
piece  of  yellow  paper, — a  telegram.  The  man  passed  it  to  me,  and  I  read 
wonderingly,  "Mother  dead:      Her  last  words  'Tell    Bob  to  give   himself  up'." 

When  he  had  replaced  it  in  his  pocket,  he  said  :  "That  explains  'most  every- 
thing, doesn't  it?"  Then  he  continued:  "I  just  want  to  talk  to  someone  on  this 
last  night  of  liberty.     Do  you  mind  if  I   burden  you  ?" 

I  did  mind  a  great  deal,  but  nodded,  "No."  And  so,  with  fear-stricken  eyes 
glaring  steadfastly  at  the  nearing  shore,  he  began : 

"All  my  life  I  have  been  a  coward — and  am  still  a  coward.  I've  been 
branded  such  throughout  time, — by  the  little  girls  in  my  boy-sweetheart  days, 
by  the  men  I've  come  in  contact  with  in  life.  I've  never  been  able  to  fight  my 
own  battles. 

"When  I  was  bundled  into  the  army  at  the  age  of  eighteen  it  was  against 
my  will.  I  did  it  to  get  out  in  a  new  world  where  men  did  not  know  me  as  a 
coward.  But  it  seemed  that  every  fibre  within  me  revolted  against  the  army 
life.  I  was  stifled.  I  could  not  escape  the  pity  of  my  companions,  and  I  felt 
that  1  must  get  away.  However,  I  stayed  with  it  two  years, — two  long  years 
full  of  misery  and  self-contempt.  Then,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  my 
mother,  the  only  one  who  ever  understood,  I  deserted."  He  paused,  and  after 
glancing  back  toward  the  now   distant   prison   island,   he  proceeded : 

"For  fourteen  years  now  I  have  been  burdened  with  this  acquired  liberty. 
For  fourteen  years  I  have  been  constantly  haunted  wjth  the  fear  of  being 
captured, — that  terrible,  terrible  fear.  It  troubled  my  mother  so  her  health  gave 
way,  and  now — now  she's  gone.  Now  she  is  free  from  worry  and  soon  I  will 
be,  too.  I  shan't  be  termed  'coward'  any  longer.  I'll  shake  off  this  hateful  free- 
dom, and  with  it  this  deadly  fear."  His  voice  had  risen  to  a  higher  pitch,  and 
I  watched  the  flame  of  courage  kindle  in  his  eyes. 

We  had  approached  the  pier,  and  yet  I  had  spoken  no  word.  I  spoke  no 
word  now.  My  feelings  were,  too  varied.  Abruptly  the  man  left  me  and 
mingled  with  the  out-going  passengers.  Yet  it  seemed  as  if  he  loomed  up  before 
me  and  I  still  stared  at  his  fear-courage  stricken  eyes.  His  visage  was 
impressed  upon  my  soul,  and  would  be  forever. 

As  I  jostled  my  way  down  the  crowded  stairs  of  the  boat,  I  caught  sight  of 
him  once  again.  He  was  foremost  in  the  crowd.  I  saw  him  straighten  his 
shoulders  and  throw  back  his  head.  I  saw  that  his  tread  had  become  firmer 
and  stronger.  Just  as  he  was  leaving  the  gang-plank,  a  light,  shining  from  the 
cabin,  rested  full  on  his  face — a  face  radiant  with  joy  and  courage.  I  knew 
that  even  though  he  was  going  into  a  life — a  prison  life — with  nothing  to  strive 
for,  he  was  glad,  with  a  great  gladness. 

Anna  McCormick,   '16. 
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Jim  Neelan 

Jim  Neelan  was  doing  nothing.  That  was  what  Jim  generally  did — nothing. 
But  it  wasn't  his  fault  that  he  never  did  anything;  his  father  had  been  lazy,  so 
he,  Jim,  had  justly  inherited  this  right.  At  least  that  was  the  way  he  looked 
at  it.  But  there  were  times  when  the  future  loomed  up  before  him  as  a  great 
sea  of  darkness,  and  when  this  happened,  which  never  exceeded  half  a  dozen 
times  in  one  year,  Jim  went  into  some  corner,  drew  his  knees  up  close  to  his 
chin  and  with  his  arms  entwined  about  them,  stared  with  unseeing  eyes  at  the 
ground  before  him.  In  this  manner  Jim  would  sit  for  hours  at  a-  time.  Were 
it  not  for  the  occasional  clasping  and  unclasping  of  his  hands,  and  a  passing 
frown  occasionally,  one  would  have  thought  him  sound  asleep.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  Jim  was  never  more  wideawake  in  his  life.  For  when  he 
assumed  this  position  it  was  an  infallible  sign  that  he  was  thinking,  thinking, 
thinking,  but  generally  that  was  as  far  as  he  got. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  we  find  Jim  as  the  story  opens.  Out  at  the  end 
of  a  wharf  with  his  back  against  a  pile,  he  sat  staring  across  the  dirty  waters  of 
New  York  Bay.  Suddenly  the  blank  stare  left  his  eyes.  How  strange  he  had 
never  thought  of  that  before!  Twenty-eight  years  of  his  life  had  been  wasted, 
yes,  wasted.  But  he  would  get  a  steady  job  now.  He  could  pilot  a  boat  as 
well  as  any  skipper  in  the  harbor  ;  then  why  should  he  let  others  get  ahead  of 
him?     Yes,  others  had  homes  and  families.     He  would,  too. 

Three  days  before,  John  Keefe,  the  general  manager  of  the  Fisher  Trading 
Company,  had  mentioned  to  him  that  the  skipper  of  the  Lady  Ann  was  un- 
satisfactory, and  that  a  new  one  was  wanted.  And  so  Jim  was  now  hurrying 
down  to  the  office,  in  hope  of  getting  the  position.  He  entered  the  outside 
office  and  gave  his  name  to  the  boy.  A  few  minutes  later  the  door  was  opened 
and    he   was   ushered    into   the   private   office   of   Mr.    Keefe. 

"Well,  hello!  Jim.  Where  have  you  been  keeping  yourself  of  late?"  came 
from  a  slightly  bald  man  with  merry  eyes. 

"Oh,  I've  been  hanging  around  as  usual,"  was  the  reply,  "but,  say.  Jack, 
I'm  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf." 

"What !" 

"Yes,  I'm  going  to  get  a  steady  job,  and  that's  what  I'm  here  about.  You 
remember  you  told  me  last  Monday  that  you  were  looking  for  a  new  captain  for 
the  Lady  Ann.  And  you  know.  Jack,  I  can  take  a  ship  through  any  kind  of 
weather  and  make  her  go  almost  anywhere." 

"You  bet  you  can,  Jim,  and  there's  no  one  who  can  do  it  better  around  here. 
But  I'm  awfully  sorry.     Yesterday  morning  I  signed  up  McFadden." 

"That  certainly  is  too  bad,"  Jim  gloomily  replied  as  he  started  for  the  door. 
He  did  not  notice  the  jolly  twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  the  manager. 

''What's  your  hurry,  Jim?  Hold  on  a  minute."  Jim  settled  himself  com- 
fortably in  a  chair  which  Keefe  pushed  out  towards  him,  and  helped  himself  to 
a  cigar  at  the  general  manager's  invitation.  Then  a  long  talk  followed,  in  which 
the  plan  was  put  forth  to  him.  Half  an  hour  later,  Jim's  hand  trembled  a  little 
as  he  wrote  his  name  at  the  bottom  of  a  contract  which  provided  for  his  being 
captain  of  the  Isabella,  a  new  ship  which  was  to  be  ready  by  the  eighteenth. 
Silently  he  wrung  the  general  manager's  hand. 

"Get  out,"   rasped   Keefe.     And  Jim  got  out. 

For  the  second  time  that  morning  he  went  out  to  the  end  of  the  wharf,  and 
curling  himself  into  a  ball  he  began  to  think  of  the  future.  But  it  did  not  loom 
up  before  him  as  a  great  sea  of  darkness ;  but  a  greater,  a  bigger  and  brighter 
sea  of  light  and  hope.     A  new  life  was  dawning  on  the  idler. 

Three  weeks  have  passed,  and  if  one  happened  by  Pier  31  of  the  Fisher 
Trading  Company  he  might  have  seen  a  shining,  trim,  black  and  red  vessel 
moored  to  the  wharf,  gently  rocking  as  the  swell  of  a  passing  liner  lapped  the 
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huge  steel  plates  of  the  vessel's  sides.  And  on  the  bridge  of  that  vessel  he  would 
have  seen  a  stalwart  form  in  captain's  uniform,  shouting  his  orders  to  the 
writhing  mass  of  workers  below  him,  as  box  after  box,  and  barrel  after  barrel 
was  swung  over  the  ship's  decks  and  lowered"  into  the  hold. 

Another  three  weeks  have  passed  and  the  sun  is  rapidly  sinking  below  the 
distant  horizon.  Jim  is  standing  by  the  door  of  his  cabin  with  a  small  book 
in  his  hand.  This  book  contains  the  picture  of  his  brother  Frank,  who  had 
disappeared  ten  years  ago.  The  strong,  determined  face  is  marred,  however,  by 
a  scar  across  the  cheek.  "Oh,  if  I  only  knew  where  he  was,"  thought  Jim. 
"Poor  fellow,  he  was  just  like  myself  before  I  awoke  from  my  long  sleep. 
How  often  we  would  hang  around  the  wharves,  day  after  day,  too  lazy  and 
contented  to  work.  But  what  is  the  use  of  thinking  about  the  past?  The 
present  is  what  I  must  look  out  for."  With  that  Jim  closed  the  book  with  a 
snap  and  shouted  some  orders  to  the  men  below. 

The  sun  rose  that  next  morning,  but  its  warm  rays  did  not  reach  this  earth. 
Instead,  they  rested  on  an  ocean  of  cold  grey  clouds  which  were  driving  hard 
and  fast  from  the  east.  Soon  the  hatches  were  battened  down  and  everything 
made  fast.  The  great  clouds  of  dark  slate  color  were  driving  upon  them,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  storm  struck  the  vessel.  The  thunder  reverberated 
in  hollow  peals,  and  the  lightning  darted  with  incessant  crashes  in  ragged 
streaks  from  the  overcast  heavens  above  down  to  the  black  ocean.  In  an  instant 
the  sea,  which  had  been  comparatively  quiet,  was  running  higher  and  higher. 
The  ship  shivered  from  bow  to  stern  as  the  huge  waves  pounded  its  sides  with 
dull  thuds.  It  became  almost  as  black  as  night,  and  the  white-capped  sea 
shone  with  a  threatening  phosphorescent  glare.  The  wind,  made  more  gruesome 
by  the  shrieks  and  moans  of  the  siren,  whistled  and  howled  through  the  ship. 
Loose  ropes  flew  around  and  cases  slid  from  side  to  side  as  the  ship  rolled  with 
a  dizzy  swiftness.  The  hail  and  sleet  fell  hard  upon  the  deck  and  froze  to  the 
ropes  and  rigging. 

The  ship  plunged  into  a  tremendous  head  sea  which  at  every  drive  rushed 
in  through  the  portholes  and  washed  over  the  deck,  completely  burying  the 
forward  part  of  the  vessel.  But  each  time  the  Isabella  with  a  stagger  proudly 
lifted  her  nose  out  of  the  boiling  mass  of  water.  Nothing  could  be  done  but 
hold  on,  and  the  vessel,  driving  into  huge  seas,  one  after  the  other,  deluged 
those  on  deck  with  water.  Time  after  time  the  vessel  dipped  and  huge  moun- 
tains washed  over  the  decks,  carrying  with  them  everything  that  was  loose. 
Night  came  on,  but  the  fury  of  the  storm  had  not  abated.  The  ship  was 
buffeted  and  thrown  around  as  if  a  mere  toy.  Near  noon  of  the  next  day  the 
wind  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun.  But  all  through  the  day  a  tremendous 
sea  still  ran  high.  By  the  next  morning,  however,  the  waves  had  quieted 
considerably. 

About  ten  o'clock  that  morning  a  heartrending  crash  was  heard.  The  ship 
staggered,  keeled  over  and  stopped  for  a  second.  Then  with  a  ripping  and 
splintering  of  iron  the  Isabella  slid  forward  a  ways  and  came  to  her  last  stop. 
The  stokers,  stripped  from  the  waist  up,  threw  the  doors  of  their  fireboxes  open, 
and  with  almost  superhuman  force  shot  huge  shovelfuls  of  coal  into  the  already 
white-hot  fires.  Their  coal-begrimed  bodies,  dripping  from  perspiration,  silently 
told  the  story  of  their  struggle.  One  in  particular  towered  above  the  others. 
In  the  red  glow  of  that  black  hole  the  mighty  muscles  rippled  and  swelled  about 
his  broad  back.  The  steadfast  eyes  gleamed  into  the  fire  ahead.  In  his  strong, 
resolute  face  was  the  imprint  of  perils  passed  by  land  and  water.  The  square 
jaws  were  firmly  set  in  the  calm  confidence  of  a  strong  man,  confident  in  his 
strength.  But  what  is  that  on  his  cheek,  which  shows  through  all  the  dirt  and 
grime?  It  is  the  red,  jagged  scar  of  some  accident.  The  crash  sounded  deafen- 
ing to  those  in  the  firehole,  and  as  the  first  waters  ran  through  into  their  com- 
partment they  all   ran ;  all  but  one !     He  with   the   scar   remained   to   save  the 
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ship  and  those  on  board  from  a  quicker  death.  With  catlike  agility  he  sprang 
from  one  fire  to  the  other,  raking  out  the  burning  coals,  which  fell  hissing  and 
spluttering  into  the  rapidly  rising  water. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  struck,  Jim  started  the  pumps.  Down  into  the  hold  he 
ran,  but  he  soon  came  back  with  terror  in  his  heart.  Outwardly,  however,  he 
was  calm  and  fearless.  Three  plates  had  been  ripped  out,  and  a  gaping  hole 
was  left  in  the  ship's  bottom.  She  was  doomed ;  that  he  knew,  but  just  how 
long  it  would  take  before  she  went  down  he  could  not  tell.  It  may  be  but  a 
matter  of  minutes  or  it  might  be  hours.  God  was  to  determine  that  point.  So 
he  went  around  and  cheered  the  men  as  best  he  could.  Nevertheless  the  ship 
steadily  listed  to  port,  and  soon  Jim  had  peeled  off  his  coat  and  was  working 
frantically  at  a  pump.  After  a  while  he  went  again  to  see  how  much  the  water 
had  gained.  In  fact  he  was  all  over  the  ship,  and  the  men  toiled  harder  as  they 
saw  their  captain  working  amongst  them  as  no  other  man  worked.  What  a  pity 
that  a  man  of  such  ability  and  such  bravery  should  be  lured  to  his  death  by  the 
hand  of  fate.  But  all  this  while,  far  below,  a  lone  man  toiled,  unheard,  unseen, 
but  prolonging  the  life  of  all  those  above,  and  working  side  by  side  with  death. 

At  last  the  wireless  began  flashing  out  S.  O.  S.  calls;  rockets  were  fired, 
and  once  again  the  siren  started  its  weird  cry  of  death.  The  sun  was  just 
setting  as  the  last  boat  shoved  oft".  But  Jim  still  stood  on  deck.  He  took  one 
last  look  at  the  ship  he  had  once  been  proud  of  and  then  plunged  headlong  into 
the  storm-beaten  ocean.  As  he  came  to  the  surface,  he  swam  abreast  of 
another  castaway.  The  two  swam  side  by  side,  one  white  and  clean  ;  the  other, 
once  white,  but  now  grimy  with  dirt.  He  is  the  man  with  the  scar.  And  so 
they  swam  side  by  side,  the  captain  and  the  stoker.  Those  in  the  life-boats,  in 
their  crazed  selfishness,  had  rowed  away,  leaving  the  two  to  the  mercy  of  the 
merciless  waves. 

At  last  they  could  buffet  the  fury  of  the  sea  no  longer.  Swimming  close 
together  they  grasped  each  other's  hands  and  looked  into  the  other's  eyes.  Sud- 
denly Jim  gave  a  startled  cry.  "Frank,"  he  cried,  "is  it  you?  Have  I  really 
found  you  at  last?"  "Ah!  it's  you,  Jim,  is  it?  How  kind  heaven  is  that  we 
should  die  together !"  They  clasped  each  other  in  their  arms.  Just  as  the  sun 
sank  below  the  horizon,  the  two  brother  heroes  sank  below  the  waves. 

Seth  KlingeR,  '16. 
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Delivering   the   Papers 

At  three  o'clock  on  an  October  morning  the  press  in  the  printing  office  on 
the  summit  ceased  its  clatter,  and  Winston  "Brown  brought  out  to  Bill  Conners 
a  bundle  of  Evening  Stars  wrapped  in  a  water-proof  package. 

"Here's  your  five  hundred,"  said  Winston,  "hot  from  the  types." 

"All  right,"  replied  Bill.  "They  will  be  on  the  hotel  counters  twenty  miles 
away  by  six." 

Lifting  his  slide-board  from  the  platform  Bill  set  it  on  the  cog-rail  in  the 
middle  of  the  track.  The  cog-rail  assisted  the  mountain  engine  up  the  steep 
incline. 

Winston  glanced  at  the  black  western  sky.  "You're  liable  to  hit  the  storm 
going  down,"  said  he. 

"Guess  I  can  beat  it  out,"  returned  Bill.  Seating  himself  on  the  slide-board, 
with  the  bundle  of  papers  between  his  knees,  he  gripped  the  brake  handles.  The 
board  was  already  moving. 

"I'll  be  at  the  Base  House  in  ten  minutes,"  he  called  back,  as  he  sped  away 
down  the  slope  toward  the  north,  while  behind  him  the  wind  almost  drowned 
out  Winston's  call:     "Good  luck." 

As  Bill  slipped  downward,  the  black  buildings  on  the  summit  were  blotted 
out  by  driving  clouds.  Little  by  little  he  swung  westward,  turning  his  back  to 
the  dawn,  hearing  only  the  roar  of  the  wind  as  he  sped  along.  The  drop  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  was  four  thousand  feet  and  the  record 
on  a  slide-board  was  two  minutes  and  forty-seven  seconds.  This  record  was 
held  by  a  brakeman  on  the  mountain  train. 

Faster  and  faster  sped  the  board.  The  top  of  the  cog  was  well  lubricated 
with  oil  from  the  wheel  of  the  engine,  and  the  grade  was  growing  steeper.  On 
the  left  a  dim  shaft  flitted  by. 

Bill  put  a  little  more  pressure  on  the  brakes.  The  stout  birch  handles,  some- 
what smaller  than  baseball  bats  and  about  as  long  as  the  board  itself,  were  con- 
nected forward  with  the  brake  rod  running  across  the  front  in  a  hollow  wooden 
bar,  and  with  an  iron  plate  under  each  flange  of  the  rail.  To  slacken  his  pace 
the  rider  simply  pulled  up  on  the  handles,  which  were  directly  under  his  arms, 
thus  lifting  the  plates  against  the  flanges  and  pressing  the  board  harder  to  the 
track. 

Gulf  Tank  swept  past,  a  mere  shadow,  for  the  board  was  coasting  down- 
ward at  a  terrific  pace.  Down  ahead  he  could  see  the  storm  mentioned  by 
Winston. 

In  a  minute  it  enveloped  him,  rain,  snow,  hail  and  sleet.  His  board  whizzed 
faster  over  the  slippery  track. 

The  grade  increased  and  he  knew  he  had  reached  Long  Trestle.  Beyond  lay 
Jacob's  Ladder,  the  steepest  place  on  the  line,  with  a  grade  considerably  over 
three  to  one.  He  must  slacken  speed  there.  It  was  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  still  to  the  bottom.     If  the  board  once  got  away  from  him — 

Bill  stiffened  himself  against  the  fierce  blast,  gripped  the  brake  handles  hard, 
and  pulled  up  on  them.  He  left  a  stream  of  sparks  behind  as  the  flanges  hit 
the  rail. 

With  his  eyes  almost  blinded  by  the  rain  he  sat  well  forward  trying  to  see 
ahead. 

He  passed  the  Trestle  and  suddenly  his  speed  increased — he  had  struck  the 
Ladder.  The  grade  at  this  point  was  not  quite  one  in  two.  Down  he  sped, 
pulling  hard  on  the  brake  handles. 

What  was  that?  Could  it  be  the  left  brake  buckling?  Yes.  Something  had 
given  way.  LTp  came  his  hand  higher  and  higher,  yet  there  was  no  response 
of  iron  against  iron. 

For  just  a  second  Bill  felt  sick.     The  left  brake  had  given  way  and  he  knew 
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well  enough  that  one  hrake  would  never  hold  him.  He  pressed  on  the  right 
brake  and  found  to  his  alarm  that  the  board  tipped  to  a  dangerous  angle  by  too 
hard  a  pressure.  To  regain  his  balance  he  let  go  his  hold  all  together  and  the 
little  coaster  leaped  forward.  Both  brakes  were  practically  useless.  What  would 
he  do  !  He  pulled  again,  very  gently,  on  the  right  brake  and  found  to  his  horror 
the  pressure  made  no  impression,  only  tipped  him.  Suddenly  his  mind  awoke  to 
one  fact.     The  board  was  running  away! 

Bill  knew  every  foot  of  the  track  ahead  and  he  realized  that  two  courses 
were  open  to  him.     He  might  stick  on,  or  he  might  roll  off. 

If  he  stayed  on  he  took  the  chance  of  being  hurled  from  the  rail  at  some 
curve ;  besides  what  would  happen  if  he  reached  the  bottom,  if  he  ever  did 
reach  it  ? 

If  he  rolled  off  at  that  speed,  the  best  thing  he  could  hope  for  would  be  a 
frightful  bruising,  broken  bones  and  insensibility.  It  would  be  hours  before 
searchers  could  find  him,  and  hours  in  that  storm  meant  death.  Another  thing 
if  he  rolled  off,  the  papers  would  be  lost,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  deliver  them. 

He  decided  to  stick  on  if  he  could. 

The  slide-board  took  the  curves  at  express  train  speed.  Time  after  time  Bill 
thought  that  he  was  going  to  be  spilled  off.  He  wondered  to  find  himself  still 
sitting  hunched  on  the  spruce  when  Granada  Tank  slipped  by.  He  knew  he  had 
passed  it  although  he  did  not  see  it. 

But  little  more  than  a  mile  due  west,  and  almost  thirteen  hundred  feet 
lower,  lay  the  terminus.  Was  this  to  be  his  last  ride  on  the  line?  In  a  couple 
of  minutes  at  the  most  the  thing  would  be  decided.  Bill  manned  himself  for  the 
finish. 

On  he  shot,  straining  at  the  bars,  head  down  through  the  pitch  darkness. 
He  was  dashing  against  a  forty-mile  gale  at  an  equal  speed ;  that  was  equivalent 
to  standing  still  in  a  hurricane  blowing  eighty  miles  an  hour.  It  shrieked 
around  him  with  indescribable  fury,  striving  to  hurl  him  backward  from  his  seat. 
His  cap  was  torn  away,  and  the  sleet  pattered  on  his  bare  head. 

Iron  Spring  Tank  flitted  past  and  the  last  steep  pitch  was  near,  seventeen 
hundred  to  the  mile.  In  a  moment  Bill  was  rushing  madly  down  the  descent. 
His  head  swam  as  a  result  of  the  great  speed  he  had  attained.  All  seemed 
unreal  and  uncanny.  But  although  dazed  and  buffeted  he  kept  his  grip  on  the 
handles.  A  green  man  might  have  lost  his  head,  and  that  could  have  had  but 
one  result.  Almost  sooner  than  he  realized  it,  Bill  was  at  the  bottom,  darting 
past  the  railroad  company's  yard  limit  sign.  Only  a  few  hundred  feet  more. 
The  track,  he  knew,  was  clear  to  its  end,  for  the  cars  and  engines  were  housed 
for  the  night.  He  gave  a  pull  on  the  brake  and  to  his  great  joy  found  that, 
now  being  on  a  level  with  nothing  but  his  own  momentum  to  drive  him  onward, 
the  brake  had  a  slight  effect. 

Deaf,  blind,  numb,  exhausted,  bent  almost  double,  he  drained  his  strength 
for  a  clutch  on  the  handles. 

A  building  rushed  by  on  the  right,  the  carpenter  shop.  Bill  did  not  actually 
see  it,  but  he  knew  it  was  gone. 

Then  came  the  car-barn,  the  turntable,  the  engine  house  and  repair  shop, 
and  the  long  wood  shed.  Less  than  thirty  yards  more  !  His  speed  was  lessening 
on  the  level  grade,  but  it  was  still  tremendous. 

And  now  the  laundry  was  passed,  the  last  building.  Twenty-five  feet  beyond, 
the  cog-rail  came  to  an  end.  Bill  threw  all  his  remaining  strength  into  one 
final  mighty  wrench. 

A  second  later  he  found  himself  rolling  blindly  along  the  ties,  head  over 
heels  and  heels  over  head,  cuffed,  punched,  battered,  as  if  a  dozen  fellows  had 
just  finished  giving  him  an  awful  drubbing.  At  last  he  came  to  a  stop,  a  bruised 
dizzy  heap. 

After  a  little  Bill  sat  up,  tried  his  arms  and  legs,  and  found  he  could  get  on 
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his   feet.      He   felt   all  over  himself.     Luckily  his  bones   were   well   padded,   so 
nothing  was  broken. 

The  storm  was  still  blowing-  forty  miles  an  hour  but  by  contrast  it  seemed 
to  be  almost  over.  He  hunted  till  he  found  his  bundle  of  papers ;  it  had  been 
tied  tightly  and  did  not  burst  open.     Then  he  limped  up  to  the  Base  House. 

"Here  are  your  Evening  Stars,"  said  he  to  the  driver  of  the  team  shivering 
outside.  "I've  done  my  part,  now  see  if  you  can  get  'em  to  the  hotels  before 
six  o'clock." 

Horace  Cleveland,   '18. 


Pete   Monroe 

Coyote  was  ordinarily  a  law-abiding,  peace-loving  town.  It  consisted  of  a 
store,  a  barber-shop,  a  schoolhouse,  and  some  half-dozen  homes.  All  were 
beaten  to  a  yellowish  drab  by  the  driving  sand-storms  of  the  prairie. 

The  only  spot  of  color  in  the  town  was  the  tiny,  red  station,  where  once 
every  week  a  long  cattle  train  with  a  lone  passenger  coach  trailing  in  its  wake, 
stopped,  and  various  kegs,  demijohns,  and  cases  of  bottles  were  carefully 
unloaded.  These  constituted  almost  the  entire  consignment  of  freight  and 
express. 

It  was  the  boast  of  Coyote  that,  under  its  iron-clad  charter,  no  saloon  had 
ever  sullied  its  fair  streets.  But  on  these  weekly  occasions  the  amount  of  intoxi- 
cants shipped  into  "private  customers"  and  consumed  by  themselves  and  their 
neighbors  would  have  put  to  shame  the  weekly  output  of  a  thriving  city  saloon. 

So  once  a  week  Coyote  howled.  Every  rancher  from  his  arid,  sun-baked 
acres,  every  sheepherder  seeking  oblivion  from  the  shame  of  his  occupation, 
every  cowboy  from  the  dusty,  scorching  prairie,  came — and  here,  too,  came 
Pete  Monroe. 

His  spurs  jangled  on  the  creaking  boards  of  the  lean-to  porch  in  front  of 
Allstein's  "Emporium."  His  sombrero,  leather  chaps,  and  shirt  open  at  the 
throat  where  a  gay  bandanna  was  knotted,  marked  him  as  one  apart  from  the 
farmers,  clad  in  blue  overalls  and  more  or  less  faded  shirts. 

He  swaggered  into  the  store,  his  wide  Stetson  far  back  on  his  head,  a  ciga- 
rette in  one  corner  of  his  mouth,  laughing  loudly  and  joking,  with  a  word  for 
everyone.  Pete,  sober,  was  a  man  to  be  liked  if  somewhat  pitied ;  Pete,  drunk, 
was  a  thing  to  be  feared  and  avoided. 

"Gosh,  Allstein,  my  throat's  as  dry  as  San  Louis  Creek,"  he  called  out  jocu- 
larly to  the  storekeeper. 

"Dat  so?"  responded  the  big,  fat  Dutchman.  "I  dink  I  get  dem  bosses  o' 
yours  some  day." 

Pete  jingled  the  money  in  his  pockets.  "Not  this  try,  you  old  Dutchman! 
Got  'miff  to  wash  th'  dust  down.  Maybe  you'll  give  me  another  hundred  if  I 
wait." 

"No,  I  gif  youse  five  hundred  for  die  team  an'  two  hundred  fifty — maybe 
seventy-five — for  die  mare." 

But  Pete  wouldn't  sell  at  any  price,  for  these  horses,  two  mustangs  and  a 
thoroughbred,  he  had  kept  in  spite  of  thirst  and  gambling,  and  he  loved  them 
more  than  anything  else  on  earth. 
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As  he  was  going  out,  a  young  fellow  stopped  him  at  the  door  to  ask  for  a 
light. 

"Are  ye  hearin'  all  th'  news,  Pete?"  he  asked,  lighting  his  pipe. 

"Gess  I  'bout  got  it  all  soaked  up — wisht  thet  blamed  train'd  hurry  up." 

"Di'ju  hear  about  ol'  man  Johnson's  ranch?  It's  goin'  tub.  be  sold  fer  taxes 
termorrow."     Pete  started. 

"Kinder  tough  on  th'  gal,"  the  boy  went  on  ;  "ef  thet  young  station  agent 
only  had  the  cash,  guess  he'd  get — " 

"So  she's  back  again?" 

"Yep.  Wha's  yuh  been?"  said  the  boy.  "She  come  two  or  three  months  ago. 
Yu  ought  tu   come — " 

"Shet  up,  yu  fool,"  Pete  whispered. 

A  tall  girl,  erect  and  slender,  with  a  mass  of  silky  brown  hair  piled  simply 
on  her  head,  dressed  plainly,  without  the  ribbon  ornaments  of  all  colors  and  kinds 
so  much  worn  by  the  plains-women,  passed  by  them  into  the  store. 

Abruptly  Pete  turned  and  followed  her  into  the  smoke-dimmed  interior  of 
the  store.  Hat  in  hand  he  strolled  near  the  little  boxed-off  corner  where  the 
mail  was  kept. 

"You  are  sure  there  is  no  mail  for  me?"  The  girl's  voice  trembled  with 
anxiety.     Her  dark  brows  raised  with  hope. 

"No,  Miss  Johnson,"  the  lad  in  charge  answered,  "nothin'  now.  But  the 
weekly  gets  in  ter  night.     Maybe — " 

No,"  she  shook  her  head  slowly.  "No,  I  expected  the  letter  from  the  other 
way — from  the  East." 

Pete  could  not  analyze  the  flood  of  feeling  that  swept  over  him.  He  had  not 
seen  her  for  three  years.  She  had  been  a  mere  slip  of  a  girl,  even  then  different 
from  the  over-grown  girls  of  the  prairie.  Pete  knew  her  only  to  call  her  by 
name.  Something  had  withheld  him  from  his  customary  easy  familiarity  when 
he  was  in  her  presence. 

The  night  he  first  met  her  he  had  drunk — only  a  little — everyone  does  at  a 
dance  in  Coyote.  He  had  struck  a  man  in  her  presence  for  deigning  to  claim 
his  dance — the  first  for  which  he  had  ever  asked  her.  How  well  he  remembered 
her  words,  even  the  scornful  inflection  of  her  voice:  "You're  nothing  but  a 
coward — I  don't  want  you  to  speak  to  me  again,"  she  had  said. 

A  sudden  sense  of  hatred  arose  within  his  breast.  He  turned  and  walked 
out  into  the  open.  He  was  not  really  bad,  he  argued — reckless,  dare-devil, 
maybe  worse  when  the  drink  Was  in  him. 

A  light  step  passed  him.  He  had  turned  into  the  station  path  unwittingly 
and  with  sudden  courage  he  spoke : 

"Miss — Mis'  Johnson — " 

"Yes,"  she  answered  in  a  surprised  tone. 

"I   'spose  yu  don't  remember  me — Pete  Monroe  of  the  Double   Bar  ranch." 

She  shrank  a  little  from  the  path  as  he  reached  her  side. 

"I  believe  I  do — faintly."  Her  cold  voice  reminded  him  of  that  night  three 
years  before.     But  he  gulped  a  little  and  went  on. 

"Seems  mighty  good  to  have  yu  back  again  ;  guess  this,"  sweeping  his  hand 
largely  over  the  desert,  "ain't  much  like  yu  hev  back  East." 

"No,"  she  said  shortly.  Her  mind  traveled  back  to  three  months  before, 
when,  on  her  return  to  Coyote,  she  had  first  seen  him  drunk. 

Again  Pete  gulped.  His  courage  was  rapidly  waning,  so  he  came  at  once 
to  the  point. 

"Say — Mis' — Johnson,  I  heard  that  yu  paw  was  in  a  kind  of  a  fix  fer — fer 
money." 

"One  hears  many  things."  Her  voice  was  frigid.  They  had  reached  the 
station  steps. 
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"Yu — you — say,  Mis'  Johnson,  I  got  some  money — I  hain't  needin'  it  none; 
not  a  mite — ef  you'd  only  take  it — fer  awhile — kind  of  a  loan — " 

The  light  streaming  out  from  the  station  window  fell  on  his  face  as  he  stood, 
hat  in  hand,  beside  the  very  steps  where  she  had  seen  him  lying,  drunk.  The 
expression  in  his  eyes  startled  the  girl.  Just  then  the  agent,  Jamison,  came 
between  the  lamp  and  the  window.  With  a  gasp  of  relief  she  turned  and 
mounted  the  steps. 

"No,  thank  you,  we  couldn't  think  of  taking  money — from  you." 

Unconsciously  the  last  words  had  been  spoken.  Remorsefully,  she  turned 
again  to  the  lower  step.     He  had  gone,  and  she  hurried  on  into  the  station. 

Pete  sought  out  his  horse,  threw  himself  into  the  saddle,  and  tore  away 
into  the  moonlight.  A  tumult  of  hate  and  rebellion  surged  within  him,  and  yet, 
over  all,  there  was  another  feeling  more  powerful  still — new  and  strange  to  him. 
Her  voice,  her  words,  stung  him,  but  he  recalled  them  again  and  again;  he  held 
them  close  to  his  heart.  He  could  see  her  face  so  sweet  and  full  of  trust, 
upraised  toward  the  station  window.  Help  her,  he  must — somehow.  There 
seemed  only  one  way  open.  For  hours,  for  years  he  thought,  the  battle  raged. 
How  he  loved  his  horses,  and  yet — how  he  loved  this  girl ! 

When  he  again  entered  Coyote  his  horse  limped  gallantly  along,  covered 
with  lather  and  dust.  Lights  still  burned  in  the  Emporium  and  at  the  station. 
He  threw  himself  from  his  horse  and  went  into  Allstein's  store.  Soon  he  came 
out,  stuffing  something  hastily  into  his  pocket. 

He  ran  stumbling  toward  the  station.  As  he  approached  the  building,  how- 
ever, his  pace  slowed  to  a  cautious  walk.  He  quietly  mounted  the  steps  and 
peered  through  the  uncurtained  window. 

Within,  Pete  saw  the  agent  gazing  over  a  small  book  and  a  piece  of  paper 
scratched  all  over  with  figures.  For  a  long  time  he  studied  these  and  the  express 
company's  ledgers.  At  last  he  nervously  made  a  few  erasures  and  wrote  some- 
thing— Pete  knew  not  what.  Then  with  a  sudden  look  of  determination  he 
slammed  the  books  shut  and  crossed  over  to  the  large  safe  behind  the  counter 
■ — and  opened  it.  He  glanced  about  the  room  as  would  a  hunted  thing,  and 
then  removed  a  package  of  greenbacks  from  a  small  compartment. 

He  was  just  about  to  put  it  into  his  pocket  when  Pete  interrupted  him  by 
entering. 

"What  yu  goin'  to  do  with  that?"  Pete  asked  as  he  crossed  the  tiny  office. 

"I — I'm — goin'  to  take  it  home  for — so  it'll  be  safe,"  was  the  reply. 

"Ain't  it  all  right  in  the  safe?" 

After  a  pause  Jamison  replied:  "Yes — maybe — but  I'm  going  to  borrow  it 
for  a  little  while." 

"But  that's  against  the  law.     Yu  can  go  to  jail  fer  it." 

"I  know  it,"  replied  the  agent  sadly,  "but  I've  got  to  have  the  money." 

"How  much  yu  got  there?" 

"Four  hundred." 

"Tried  to  beat  the  game,  eh?  Well,  I've  got  five  hundred  I  kud  lend  yu 
just  as  well  as  not." 

"No,  I  couldn't  take  it,  Fve  quit  gambling  since — " 

But  Pete  gave  him  no  opportunity  to  finish.  He  placed  a  pile  of  gold  and 
bills  on  the  table.  "What's  left  yu  kin  buy  something — fer  her,"  he  said,  and 
departed — disappearing  into  the  mysterious  moonlight  of  the  prairie. 

Fred  Jamison  was  thunderstruck.  He  listened  to  the  rattle  of  Pete's  spurs 
until  it  died  away  in  the  distance,  then  crossed  over  to  the  table  and  absently 
fingered  the  money— suddenly  he  knew. 

"What's  left,  buy  something  fer  her,"  he  muttered  under  his  breath — "fer 
her." 

A.  Mains.  '16. 
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The  Matilija  Poppy 

Nestled  under  the  ancient  sycamore  trees  in  the  Ojai  Valley  are  the  many 
tepees  of  the  Matilija  tribe.  The  beautiful  daughter,  the  pride  of  her  father's 
heart,  is  the  idol  of  the  Indians  in  the  tribe. 

One  night  grief  is  brought  to  the  chief's  tepee  ;  his  pride  has  been  captured 
by  the  Mission  soldiers.  They  had  been  sneaking  around  all  day  but  the  Matil- 
ijas  did  not  expect  trouble.  Often  the  soldiers  came  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange. 
This  time  they  meant  trouble.  Chief  Matilija  had  gone  to  exchange  a  few 
words  with  Pocowanta,  an  old  squaw  who  had  mothered  his  daughter.  When 
he  returned  Spring  could  not  be  found.  Spring  was  taken  to  the  Mission, 
where  she  was  kept  busy  with  the  various  arts  taught  by  the  sisters  of  the 
missions,  but  her  heart  was  sore.  The  fathers  were  kind  to  her,  but  her  soul 
rebelled. 

One  day,  the  legend  goes  on  to  say.  Spring's  lover  comes  to  bring  her  the 
news  of  her  father's  safety.  That  night  she  runs  away  from  the  Mission,  and 
while  rushing  through  a  canyon  she  is  startled  by  footsteps.  She  turns  to  run, 
but  someone  speaks  to  her  kindly.  She  looks  into  the  pure,  sincere  eyes  of  a 
young   Spaniard. 

"Senorita,  be  not  afraid.     I  am  looking  for  the  Mission;  can  you  direct  me?" 

"Oh !  yes,  Senor,  I  have  just  come  from  there.  I  am  running  away  to  my 
own  father,  whom  the  soldiers  treated  cruelly." 

"Oh  !  let  me  help  you  to  your  home."  Spring  reluctantly  allows  Senor  to 
take  her  safely  to  her  father's  tepee. 

Chief  Matilija  hears  a  soft  cry.  Surely,  that  is  his  Spring's  voice!  He 
leaps  with  joy  into  the  outstretched  arms  of  his  beloved.  Matilija  thanks  Senor 
profoundly  and  tells  him  to  return  soon  to  his  daughter's  wedding.  He  leaves, 
but  is  sad  at  the  last  news. 

"Daughter,  tonight  thy  betrothal  shall  take  place  with  Hunting  Water.  We 
shall  make  merry  over  your  escape  and  of  the  uniting  of  your  lives.  Go,  tell 
Pocowanta,  as  she  has  been  as  a  devoted  mother  to  you."  Oh  !  the  beating  of 
the  tum-tum  and  the  singing  of  the  warriors  as  Spring  and  Hunting  Water  are 
to  be  married ! 

But  suddenly  there  is  a  lull,  then  several  shots  are  fired.  The  fugitive 
Indians  have  been  discovered.  Chief  Matilija  is  shot.  Spring  runs  away  into 
the  night  only  to  run  into  the  arms  of  the  young  Spaniard. 

"Come,  come  with  me,  Senorita ;  I  will  protect  you.  Come,  be  my  bride.  I 
love  you,  I  will  make  you  forget  this  night." 

"No,  Senor,"  Spring  sadly  says,  "my  duty  lies  with  my  father,  and  I  shall 
return  to  help  him  to  the  'Happy  Hunting  Ground."  Hunting  Water  needs  me, 
oh !  my  love,  my  beloved  one !" 

"Senorita,  I  beg,  let  me  help  you.      I   feel  for  you,   I  am  sad  indeed." 

The  mutilated  bodies  of  Chief  Matilija  and  Hunting  Water  are  then  buried 
with  such  customary  rites  as  the  two  are  able  to  perform. 

"Senor,  leave  me;  I  shall  dwell  here  always.     My  true  love  is  here." 

"Nay,  Senorita,  come  with  me.  I  need  you ;  you  are  my  only  inspiration.  I 
will  try  to  make  you  happy." 

Spring  went  with  the  Senor,  but  he  knew  she  was  not  happy,  as  she  drooped 
sadly  day  by  day.  One  night  she  sang  to  him,  an  old  song  she  had  sung  to  her 
true  love.  Soon  she  sickened  and  her  life  passed  away,  but  another  life  had 
come  to  make  Senor  happy.  A  little  son  had  been  left  to  help  him  bear  his 
sorrow. 

He  took  Spring's  body  to  the  burying  ground  in  the  Ojai  Valley,  there  to 
lie  beside  her  lover,  where  she  might  happily   rest. 

Many  years  had  passed,  when  one  day  Senor  was  traveling  on  horseback 
with  Juan,  his  worshipped  son. 
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"Oh !  dear  father,  look  at  the  spot  where  the  sun  has  dropped  its  rays  to 
form  flowers.     If  only  we  could  live  here  !" 

"Nay,  my  son,  your  mother  lies  beneath  the  field  of  gold.  Only  true  love 
will   let   you   happy   be  beneath  the   golden  poppies." 

And  as  this  flower  has  come  to  symbolize  the  purity  and  fervor  of  her 
noble  love,  so  shall  it  ever  after  bear  the  name  of  the  gentle  daughter  of  Chief 
Matilija. 

Katharine  Gressler,  '18. 


The  Escape 

The  great  expanse  of  sage-brush,  like  a  rolling  sea  of  gray-green  mist, 
stretched  away  to  the  east,  broken  here  and  there  by  a  deep  gulch  or  a  white 
patch  of  alkali,  and  then  melted  into  the  first  faint  flushes  of  the  dawn.  To 
the  west  lay  the  grim  and  rugged  Rockies,  their  lofty  tops  already  crowned 
with  the  light  of  the  coming  day.  The  vast  abysmal  silence  of  the  desert,  broken 
occasionally  by  the  shrill  yap  of  the  foraging  prairie  wolf,  hung  over  all.  The 
slinking,  grayish  form  of  a  coyote  appeared  from  behind  a  clump  of  chaparral, 
trotted  across  an  open  space  and  silently,  almost  imperceptibly,  like  a  ghost  of 
the  night,  disappeared. 

Suddenly  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man  were  thrust  into  view  from  the 
edge  of  a  gulch.  The  sunken  eyes  glanced  fearfully  around  for  sign  of  danger 
before  their  owner  climbed  to  the  level  of  the  ground.  He  stood  there  wearily, 
in  the  ghastly  light  of  the  gray  morning,  a  tattered  prison  uniform  clinging 
about  his  lean,  stooped  figure,  while  his  eyes,  ever  shifting  to  the  right  or  left 
after  the  fashion  of  hunted  men,  were  deep-sunken  in  a  shaven  head. 

Suddenly  he  started,  listened  intently,  and  turned  staring  into  the  east.  Far 
away,  on  the  distant  horizon,  a  dust  cloud  shone  against  the  brightening  light  of 
the  eastern  sky.  Very  faintly  the  baying  of  a  bloodhound  was  borne  over  the 
still  air  of  the  morning.  The  hunted  one  turned  with  a  strangled  cry  and  set  off 
on  a  stumbling  run  for  the  nearby  mountains.  He  took  a  zigzag,  gulch-dodging 
course  that  finally  brought  him  to  a  ravine  leading  up  to  a  pass  between  two 
peaks.  Up  this  ravine  he  toiled,  the  sun,  now  high  up  in  the  sky,  beating  piti- 
lessly down  on  his  back. 

Far  below  him  the  dust  cloud  had  resolved  itself  into  half  a  dozen  horsemen 
and  two  bloodhounds,  sometimes  lost  to  sight  in  a  deep  gulch,  but  ever  on  his 
trail,  ever  gaining  on  him.  Again  he  turned  with  the  old  hunted  cry,  and  started 
once  more  on  the  back-breaking,  heart-rending  climb  up  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  pass,  he  was  in  plain 
sight  of  his  pursuers,  half  a  mile  away,  and  the  blood-curdling  bay  of  the 
hounds  could  be  heard  plainly.  As  he  started  down  the  western  slope,  the  posse 
was  cut  from  his  view  and  he  redoubled  his  speed,  hoping  to  gain  a  point  of 
vantage  where  he  might  defy  even  the  terrible  rifles  of  his  pursuers.  Daylight 
ahead  showed  that  he  was  nearing  the  end  of  the  ravine  and  once  more  the 
posse  hove  in  view,  bearing  down  on  him  with  terrible  swiftness. 

As  he  left  the  ravine  he  came  out  on  a  small  plateau.  The  way  in  front  was 
barred  by  a  sheer  drop  of  five  hundred  feet  and,  on  either  side,  by  an  unscalable 
cliff.  He  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  threw  up  his  hands  and  faced  his 
enemy.  As  they  bore  down  upon  him  he  looked  hesitatingly  over  his  shoulder. 
Suddenlv  he  turned,  leaped  far  out  into  the  air  and  disappeared  from  sight — a 
free  man  forever. 

D.  Z.  Slater,  '17. 
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A  Night  s  Rest  on  a  Tram 

Things  are  not  always  what  they  are  said  to  be,  and  traveling"  by  rail  most 
assuredly  is  not.  I  could  not  get  a  lower  berth  ;  I  had  to  take  an  upper  one. 
This  did  not  please  me,  but  it  could  not  be  helped.  Some  people  who  dote  on 
having  plenty  of  fresh  air  consider  an  upper  berth  superior  to  a  lower,  but  I 
have  a  different  idea  on  the  subject.  The  majority  of  people  prefer  lower  ones 
and  many  utter  indecorous  remarks  when  met  by  the  ticket  agent  with,  "The 
best  I  can  do  is  an  upper."  It  would  provoke  a  saint.  "Uppers"  would  be  all 
right  if  each  were  equipped  with  a  private  elevator  and  a  dressing  room.  There 
is  a  better  current  of  air  above,  so  free,  in  fact,  that  if  you  take  your  hair  down 
it  will  blow  straight  out.  If  a  doctor  is  consulted  afterwards  for  your  cold  and 
aches,  his  sympathy  may  be  worked  on  by  telling  him  how  you  got  your  cold 
and  he  will  knock  off  on  your  bill.  If  the  ventilators  are  working  badly,  there 
is  also  a  free  circulation  of  black  smoke  and  coal  cinders. 

You  wait  patiently  until  all  the  other  upper  tenants  have  climbed  aloft,  and 
then  take  your  turn.  The  lucky  lower  berth  resident  utters  a  series  of  explosive 
snorts  intendedly  to  disturb  your  balance  on  the  porter's  ladder.  After  a  hard 
strug;gle  but  a  supreme  effort  for  stout  folks,  but  hard  enough  for  lean  folks, 
you  are  successful  and  find  yourself  sitting  on  the  edge  of  your  perch  with  your 
feet  dangling  over  the  aisle. 

Then  comes  the  problem.  How  are  you  going  to  undress?  When  you  get 
your  best  things  off  and  endeavor  to  hang  them  up,  you  find  that  you  must  have 
your  best  suit  pressed  into  a  thousand  and  one  wrinkles  at  your  feet.  You  find 
your  hammock,  in  which  you  may  put  some  of  your  clothes,  is  missing;  this  is 
one  of  the  luxuries  which  your  lower  tenant  never  misses.  You  and  your 
remarks  disturb  the  peaceful  person  below.  You  next  pull  out  the  curtains  and 
allow  them  to  fall  over  the  edge  of  your  berth.  This  is  the  proverbial  last  straw. 
If  the  person  below  is  at  all  "grouchy,"  he  gives  his  opinions  and  threatens  to 
call  the  porter. 

After  you  have  settled  down  and  are  snugly  wrapped  in  your  blankets,  then 
comes  the  sense  of  superiority  of  an  upper  berth.  Part  of  it  is  a  fine  supply  of 
smoke  at  every  tunnel.  Every  sharp  turn  bids  fair  to  plunge  you  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  aisle.  The  monotonous  drone  of  the  wheel  and  the  bumping  of 
your  head  at  every  jerky  stop  or  start,  you  share  with  the  tenant  below.  You 
can  usually  get  a  fair  night's  sleep  notwithstanding  the  difficulties. 

When  it  comes  to  getting  up,  your  troubles  commence  all  over  again.  You 
sit  up  and  if  inclined  you  look  in  the  mirror  beside  you  ;  when  you  turn  around 
to  see  who  is  looking  in  at  the  same  time,  you  find  that  it  is  only  the  soot 
and  dirt  on  your  face  and  that  by  no  mishap  have  you  become  a  brother  to 
the  porter.  You  now  make  an  attempt  to  wriggle  into  your  clothes,  and  while 
attempting  to  do  this  you  give  your  elbow  the  most  awful  knock,  which  adds  a 
great  deal  to  your  comfort.  You  vow.  that  the  company  ought  to  pay  you  for 
your  unhappiness  and  you   mentally  resolve,  "Never  again." 

Madeline   EvErs,    '16. 
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Portland  Cement 

Portland  Cement  is  ordinarily  thought  of  as  a  fine  powder  that  when  mixed 
with  water  will  harden  and  hecome  like  stOne.  Scientifically  it  is  thought  of  as 
a  more  definite  substance,  the  pulverized  product  resulting  from  the  burning  of 
a   definite   mixture  of  lime-bearing  and   silicious   material. 

Cement  dates  back  to  the  days  of  the  Romans.  It  was  they  who  first  discov- 
ered that  a  mixture  of  limestone  and  volcanic  ash  would  harden  under  water. 
They  used  this  cement  in  many  of  their  public  buildings,  baths,  and  wherever 
water  was  to  come  into  contact  with  the  material.  From  the  period  of  the 
Romans  up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  no  advance  was  made  in 
the  technology  of  building  materials.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury an  English  engineer  was  employed  to  build  a  lighthouse  on  some  rocks 
that,  at  high  tide,  were  under  water.  Wood  could  not  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion, as  two  previous  wooden  structures  had  been  short-lived.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty was  to  get  the  cement  to  harden.  This  engineer  experimented  with  lime- 
stone and  other  materials  and  discovered  that  a  limestone  thought  to  be  too 
impure  for  cement  was  the  right  rock  to  be  used.  He  burned  this  limestone, 
which  contained  quite  a  large  proportion  of  silica  and  alumina,  and  got  as  a 
resultant  product  a  cement  which  had  hydraulic  properties.  In  1824  a  brick- 
layer of  Leeds,  England,  invented  a  cement  which  was  made  by  the  burning 
and  grinding  of  a  mixture  of  limestone  and  clay.  This  cement  he  called  Port- 
land Cement  because  when  hardened  it  resembled  the  stone  from  the  famous 
quarries  at   Portland,  England. 

The  new  cement  came  into  favor  when  it  was  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  London  drainage  canal.  Factories  were  built  in  England,  and  for  a  whihe 
they  manufactured  all  of  the  Portland  Cement.  In  1852  the  first  German  Port- 
land Cement  works  were  started.  Technologists  of  Germany  experimented  with 
the  new  product,  and  as  a  result  of  their  researches  they  substituted  scientific 
methods  for  rules  of  thumb,  thus  getting  a  better  product.  For  a  while  German 
Portland  Cements  were  the  standard.  To-day  American-made  cements  are  the 
standard. 

In  America  the  cement  industry  began  with  the  discovery  of  a  natural 
cement  rock  in  New  York ;  this  cement  was  used  extensively  in  the  construction 
of  the  Erie  Canal.  As  the  canals  were  the  only  means  of  transporting  bulky 
materials,  and  canals  were  made  mostly  of  cement,  it  is  natural  that  the  early 
mills  were  along  the  line  of  some  canal.  The  Portland  Cement  industry  began 
in  the  United  States  in  1866.  This  first  cement  was  good,  though  the  methods 
used  were  somewhat  crude.  This  industry  has  grown  very  rapidly,  and  to-day 
there  are  mills  all  over  the  country. 

Cement  has  no  definite  chemical  formula,  but  the  proportions  of  the  necessary 
constituents,  lime,  alumina  and  silica,  are  fixed  within  narrow  limits.  Iron  oxide 
and  magnesia  are  found  in  all  cements,  due  to  impurities  in  the   raw  material. 

The  materials  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cement  are  as  follows :  a  cal- 
careous material  such  as  limestone,  and  a  silicious  material  such  as  clay.  The 
proper  proportion  of  these  two  materials  is  ground  very  fine,  then  mixed  and 
conveyed  to  a  kiln,  where  it  is  burned  until  it  just  begins  to  fuse.  It  is  then 
removed,  cooled  and  ground  to  a  very  fine  powder.  The  fuel  used  in  the  kilns 
is  either  gas,  oil  or  powdered  coal. 

Good  cement  is  judged  by  its  chemical  composition  together  with  such 
physical  properties  as  fineness,  tensile  strength  and  time  of  setting.  The  fineness 
is  an  important  factor  for  the  finer  the  cement  is,  the  stronger  it  is.  The  time 
of  setting  can  be  retarded  by  the  addition  of  plaster  of   Paris. 

Cement  is  used  in  almost  every  kind  of  construction — railroad  bridges, 
buildings  large  and  small,  dams,  reservoirs,  piers,  breakwaters  and  canals,  both 
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irrigation  and  commercial.  It  is  used  for  sidewalks,  railroad  ties,  washtubs,  and 
many  other  purposes  which  seem  insignificant  but  are  really  large. 

Cement  is  more  economical  to  use  than  brick  or  stone,  and  it  can  be  poured 
in  place,  whereas  brick  has  to  be  shaped.  The  great  Panama  Canal  would  not 
have  been  built  as  easily  and  as  cheaply  if  it  were  not  for  Portland  Cement. 
The  ability  of  cement  to  harden  under  water  makes  it  an  element  of  construc- 
tion in  lighthouses.  The  desert  would  not  have  been  partly  reclaimed  to-day  if 
it  were  not  for  cement.  No  other  material  of  construction  would  serve  as  well 
in  the  Roosevelt  Dam  as  cement.  There  are  thousands  of  structures  in  this 
country  alone  which  would  be  impossible  were  it  not  for  Portland  Cement. 

Its  use  in  building,  from  the  days  of  the  Romans  up  to  the  present  time, 
class  it  as  an  essential  of  construction. 

B.  Wilbrand,  Jr.,  '16. 
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The  Student  Body  officers  for  1915-16  were  installed  at  the  final  rally  of  last 
term.  Miss  McLaughlin,  our  1915  president,  opened  the  rally  by  remarking 
upon  the  success  of  flie  year's  work.  The  new  officers  were  then  installed — 
Miss  Henzel  as  editor;  Miss  De  Vere,  manager;  Miss  Wall,  song  leader;  Miss 
Hering,  vice-president;  and  Miss  Winter,  president.  Miss  Winter  further  con- 
ducted the  rally  by  calling  upon  the  Lick  officers  and  the  Lux  Choral.  The  rally 
closed  amid  hearty  congratulations  and  wishes  for  a  grand  success  for  the 
following  year. 

With  the  first  assembly  on  Wednesday.  August  4,  student  activities  really 
began.  The  entire  Student  Body  assembled  on  the  roof.  The  new  students 
felt  the  spirit  of  Lux  in  the  hearty  welcome  accorded  them.  Miss  Otto,  our 
dean,  outlined  briefly  the  general  schedule  of  the  school  and  bestowed  good 
advice  upon  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  pupils.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  assembly 
we  entered  our  various  classes,  glad  to  realize  that  we  were  back  at  Lux  for 
another  year. 


Hospitality 


A  reception  for  the  new  teachers  was  held  in  the  Lux  living-room  on  the 
afternoon  of  August  11.  The  teachers  of  Lick-Wilmerding  and  Lux  had  a 
very  enjoyable  time  and  pronounced  the  affair  a  great  success.  Miss  Enid 
Burns  made  a  delightful  hostess. 

The  Normal  II  Class  entertained  the  Normal  I  Class  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, September  8,  in  a  very  unique  and  picturesque  manner.  The  Lux  living- 
room,  the  scene  of  the  gathering,  presented  a  glimpse  of  Hawaii — in  fact,  the 
Normal  II  Class  gave  this  party  the  name  "A  Day  in  Hawaii."  Pennants, 
intertwined  with  the  colors  of  Hawaii,  provided  a  pleasing  form  of  decoration. 


Lectures 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  September  16,  the  Normal  students  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  the  Misses  Blanche  and  Irma  Weil,  assistants  to  Madam  Montessori 
in  Italy  and  California.  Miss  Weil  discussed  the  theories  of  this  new  and 
interesting  system  of  primary  education.     Tea  was  served  during  the  afternoon. 
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During  the  week  of  the  27th,  Miss  Davis  will  talk  to  the  girls  in  Seminar 
on  Froebel's  kindergarten  methods. 

A  textile  demonstration  and  lecture  is  being  planned  by  the  Normal  II  Class, 
to  be  presented  in  Seminar  with  the  members  of  the  Saint  Anne's  Club  as  guests. 


Lux   Debating 


Debating  at  Lux  began  early  this  year.  The  first  interclass  debate  was  be- 
tween the  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  teams.  The  Sophomore  team,  Ola  Davis, 
Marjorie  Gay  and  Madeline  O'Leary,  won  by  default  from  the  Freshman  team. 
The  Sophomores  then  met  the  Junior  team,  Helen  Gardiner,  Ruby  Johnson  and 
Alice  Kirby,  and  the  Sophomores  were  defeated  in  a  close  contest.  Frances 
De  Vere,  Mignonne  Maginnis  and  Florence  Winter,  the  Senior  Lux  team,  met 
the  Senior  College  Preparatory  girls,  June  Alexander,  Beatrice  Hess  and  Anna 
McCormick,  and  the  Lux  Seniors  were  victorious.  The  final  Senior  team,  com- 
posed of  Frances  De  Yere,  Anna  McCormick  and  Florence  Winter,  are  scheduled 
to  meet  the  Junior  team  for  the  school  championship.  The  winners  of  this 
debate  will  then  meet  the  Lick-Wilmerding  team  in  the  first  league  debate 
in  November. 


Lux  Camera  Club 


The  Camera  Club  began  this  year  in  full  working  order.  The  enrollment 
has  been  considerably  increased  but  there  is  still  plenty  of  standing  room. 
President  Maud  Butterworth  has  planned  a  very  interesting  year  with  picnics 
and  hikes  to  look  forward  to.  The  club  needs  your  support,  so  girls,  especially 
Freshmen,  get  out  your  cameras,  join  the  club  and  become  acquainted. 


Lux  Orcbestra 


A  new  activity,  the  string  orchestra,  under  Misses  Lightbody  and  Woll,  is 
making  its  presence  felt  at  Lux  and  is  creating  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Several 
practice  meetings  have  been  called  and  have  proved  very  satisfactory.  The 
orchestra  intends  to  organize  at  the  next  meeting,  and  become  an  established 
school  club. 

Xbe  L.  V\.  Camera  Club 

The  Lick-Wilmerding  Camera  Club  started  its  new  year  with  high  prospects, 
and  a  campaign  for  new  members. 

Isaacs  was  appointed  temporary  chairman  and  an  election  was  held.  Mains 
was  elected  president ;  Casper,  vice-president ;  Young,  secretary ;  and  Paoline, 
treasurer. 

Several  meetings  have  been  held  since,  and  a  dark  room  committee  has  been 
appointed. 

The  dark  rooms  are  rapidly  being  put  into  first-class  condition.  New 
apparatus  has  been  installed,  including  a  first-class  enlarger,  a  hypo  tank,  new 
light  attachments,  and  numerous  other  improvements. 

The  club  has  had  a  day  at  the  fair.  The  members  took  many  good  pictures 
and  visited  several  photographic  exhibits. 

On  September  10,  the  members  of  the  club  and  several  members  of  the 
Faculty  had  a  very  enjoyable  outing  to  Mount  Tamalpais  and  Muir  Woods. 

The  club  is  anxiously  looking  forward  to  an  exhibition  and  dance  during  the 
spring  term. 
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Founder  s  Day 

At  quarter  past  eleven  Tuesday  morning,  September  21,  the  whistle  was 
blown  at  the  Lick-Wilmerding  School.  Every  bit  of  machinery  and  all  work  in 
the  shops  and  academic  class  rooms  were  immediately  stopped — a  fitting  tribute 
to  James  Lick,  the  founder  of  the  school. 

The  students  then  assembled  in  the  corridors,  where  appropriate  exercises 
were  held.  The  trustees  of  the  school,  including  Mr.  Davis,  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  were  present  and  occupied  the  seats  of  honor  on  the 
platform. 

Mr.  Swain,  a  native  of  this  State  and  at  present  professor  of  civil  engineer- 
ing at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  was  the  speaker  of  the  day. 
He  is  attending  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  an 
organization  of  which  he  was  president  some  two  years  ago.  We  were  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  being  able  to  hear  Mr.  Swain,  as  he  is  to  have  a  paper  on 
"Engineering  Education  in  America"  read  at  the  Convention  of  the  Civil 
Engineers. 

Although  this  is  not  an  engineering  school,  many  of  the  students  take  up 
engineering  later  on. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Swain  offered  words  of  encouragement  to  those  who  were 
unable  to  obtain  a  college  education.  He  said  that  it  was  not  essential  for  their 
success  to  attend  an  engineering  school,  and  that  college  training  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  but  was  a  short  cut  to  the  same  ultimate  end. 

The  requirements  for  success,  as  Mr.  Swain  interpreted  them,  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  were  character,  judgment,  experience,  a  trained  mind,  and 
knowledge. 

This  address  was  followed  by  a  short  talk  by  Mr.  Klein,  president  of  the 
Alumni.  He  spoke  of  the  pleasure  in  after  years  occasioned  by  the  memories  of 
school  life,  and  of  how  we  little  realize  the  joys  of  school  until  our  school-days 
were  over. 

This  concluded  the  exercises,  and  the  hearty  applause  showed  how  well  the 
members  of  the   Student  Body  appreciated  and  enjoyed  them. 


The  Glee  Club 

The  Glee  Club  has  been  organized  this  year  with  quite  an  increase  in  mem- 
bership. Due  to  various  interruptions,  they  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish 
much  up  to  this  time.  Those  who  are  conducting  the  affairs  have  many  plans 
which  if  they  materialize — a  quite  certain  supposition — will  make  the  1915-16 
season  a  busy  one.  • 


The  L.  W.  L.  Debating  Society 

As  this  society  was  always  an  organization  in  which  all  three  schools  were 
members,  the  recent  union  of  Lick  and  Wilmerding  had  no-  effect  on  its  actions 
or  the  scope  of  its  work.  They  were  able,  therefore,  to  elect  their  officers  at  the 
end  of  the  last  term  as  usual.  A  representative  has  been  sent  to  the  declamation 
contest,  interclass  debates  started,  and  try-outs  are  about  to  be  held  for  the 
annual  play. 
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The  Radio  Club 

The  Radio  Club  elected  its  officers  early  in  the  term.  Eighteen  new  members 
have  already  been  enrolled.  Plans  are  well  under  way  for  the  holding  of 
practice  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  quarter.  A  new  sending  and 
receiving   outfit   will    also  have   been   finished    by    that    time. 


The  Anarchist  Party  Rally 

No,  there  was  no  bomb  throwing,  these  Anarchists  being  civilized  and  there- 
fore harmless.  After  a  parade  up  Utah  Street,  the  noted  party  took  their  seats 
on  the  platform.  "Gary"  liuckley,  with  a  lot  of  stolen  medals  on  his  breast, 
opened  the  rally  in  the  official  capacity  of  party  manager  with  a  wonderful 
oration,  elucidating  the  marvelous  abilities  of  the  different  candidates.     He  then 

introduced    Count    ( the    name    is    unspellable )     from     Hicksville,    in 

other  words  McCartney,  who  gave  the  speech  of  the  day.  Following  this 
demonstration  "Chas."  Dewing,  Thornton  Corwin,  "Fat"  Bradley,  Wallace 
Thacher,  and  Seth  Klinger,  who  were  running  for  president,  vice-president, 
manager,  editor,  and  yell-leader,  respectively,  gave  their  individual  remarks. 
Klinger  then  illustrated  his  yell-leading  ability  by  closing  the  rally  with  a 
snappy  Brac-ity-ax. 

The  Prohibition  Party  Rally 

The  fellows  eating  at  "Bill's"  were  startled  at  12:10,  September  3,  by 
strains  of  inspiring  music.  Soon  around  the  corner  of  Sixteenth  and  Potrero 
appeared  the  Prohibition  candidates  dressed  in  brilliant,  though  antiquated, 
costumes,  preceded  by  the  school  band.  After  marching  down  the  street  they 
entered  the  building,  where  they  disrobed  themselves  of  their  costumes  before 
appearing  on  the  platform.  The  rally  was  then  opened  by  "Erny"  Clintsman 
who,  after  a  noteworthy  address,  introduced  "Mr.  O.  G.  Dohicky"  Cahen,  the 
world-famed  "bum"  from  Milpitas.  After  telling  the  fellows  of  his  reformation, 
he  commended  the  candidates  on  their  remarkable  records.  Hark!  What  was 
that?  Ah,  it  was  only  "Kid"  Wilbrand  coming  to  the  rally  dressed  in  his  usual 
attire  (?).  In  true  orator's  style  he  then  proceeded  to  point  out  the  "illustrious 
maps"  and  other  admirable  characteristics  of  the  party  members  to  the  audience. 
Then  as  his  "P.  V.  Parker"  wrist  watch  began  to  ring,  he  was  compelled  to 
leave.  After  speeches  from  John  Gavin,  "Jeff"  Arntz,  "B.  V.  D."  Dehm, 
"Joe"  Delius  and  "Doc"  Anderson,  candidates  for  president,  vice-president, 
manager,  editor,  and  yell-leader  in  the  order  named,  "Doc"  Anderson  showed  his 
splendid  form  by  leading  a  "pepy"  Alibebo. 

The  Nomination  Rally 

A  few  days  before  the  election,  a  nomination  rally  was  called  by  the  trustees, 
at  which  candidates  for  the  various  offices  were  officially  nominated.  Those  thus 
nominated  were :  for  president — Gavin,  Dewing  and  E.  Johnson ;  for  vice- 
president — Arntz,  Corwin,  Paoline  and  Clervi ;  for  manager — Dehm  and 
Bradley;  for  editor — Sassus,  Delius,  Thacher  and  Mains;  and  for  yell-leader — 
Anderson,  Klinger  and  Hansen. 

The  day  before  election  another  rally  was  called,  at  which  each  candidate 
gave  a  few  short  remarks. 
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Lowell  Rally 


Before  the  Lowell  game  a  rally  was  held  to  stir  up  enthusiasm  and  "pep.'" 
Captain  Buckley  was  the  first  speaker.  He  briefly  outlined  the  work  that  the 
team  had  already  clone  and  the  chances  for  victory  in  the  coming  game.  As 
Coach  Douglas  was  seen  in  the  background  near  the  door,  he  was  called  upon, 
and  gave  his  opinion  of  the  team.  Manager  Faverman  then  told  us  how  to  get  to 
the  game  and  where  to  purchase  extra  tickets.  Following  this  Mr.  Tibbetts, 
Mr.  Hansell,  Mr.  Heymann  and  Mr.  Merrill  each  gave  some  interesting  remarks, 
Mr.  Heymann  expressing  his  conviction  that  "We  will  win"  (which  later  proved 
true).  The  orchestra  brought  itself  forward  by  giving  us  a  fine  selection  at 
the  beginning  of  the  rally.  After  a  resounding  Alibebo  from  the  whole  Student 
Body  we  adjourned  to  our  respective  classes. 


Cogswell  Rally- 


After  the  usual  friendly  exchanges  between  the  different  classes,  the  rally 
opened  with  a  stirring  selection  from  the  orchestra.  After  the  flood  of  music  had 
ceased,  "Mr."  Midgley  gave  us  some  news  about  track.  Following  a  speech 
from  Devereaux  on  basketball,  the  orchestra  again  awakened  the  echoes. 
Rickey,  representing  the  L.  W.  L.  D.  S.,  gave  some  enlightening  information 
about   the  coming  play. 

Captain  Buckley,  in  his  address,  brought  up  the  real  purpose  of  the  rally, 
namely  to  raise  some  "pep"  for  our  second  league  game.  He  urged  all  the 
fellows  to  support  the  team  to  their  utmost  by  getting  out  and  "rooting."  His 
remarks  were  seconded  by  Manager  Faverman,  who,  characteristically  of  all 
managers,  told  us  where  we  could  buy  tickets. 

Mr.  Miller,  from  the  Call  and  Post,  was  an  unexpected  addition  to  the  pro- 
gram. In  a  forcible  manner  he  explained  to  us  how  to  make  money  by  carrying 
papers  after  school.      (Fellows,  this  is  how  you  can  pay  those  class  dues.) 

"Doc"  /\nderson  also  gave  us  some  helpful  hints  on  how  to  yell  at  the  game. 

Mr.  Heymann  then  mounted  the  platform  and  told  us  that  tomorrow  "we  win 
again."  He  also  added  that  the  attempt  of  the  Lowellites  to  capture  our  pennant 
at  the  last  game  was  enough  to  "make  any  pious  man  swear."  However,  he 
commended  us  on  our  dignified  behavior  during  the  affair. 

The  rally  closed  with  an  "exit"  march  from  the  orchestra. 
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For  the  last  two  years,  the  schools  of  Lick,  Wilmerding  and  Lux  have  been 
brought  closer  together  in  their  student  activities.  This  term  the  consolidation 
was  on  a  greater  scale.  It  embraced  Lick  and  Wilmerding  in  studies,  as  well 
as  combined  the  student  bodies,  classes,  teams  and  the  various  societies. 

The  evolution  of  the  L-  W.  L.  has  involved  months  of  toil  and  preparation. 
Its  successful  conclusion,  first  in  the  consolidation  of  Lick  and  Wilmerding  and 
second,  the  L.  W.  L.  Life,  will  prove  a  sufficient  reward  for  those  members  of 
the  Faculty  who  have  unceasingly  labored  towards  this  end. 

To  make  an  application  of  the  proverb,  "Actions  speak  louder  than  words," 
a  review  of  the  student  activities  will  be  given.  The  making  or  unmaking  of 
the  consolidation  lay  with  the  students,  but  their  work  was  that  of  a  harmonious 
unit.  The  Lick  rally  is  no  more ;  the  Wilmerding  rallies  are  gone.  But  in  their 
places  a  stronger  body  has  arisen  with  the  invigoration  of  youth.  Enthusiasm 
has  replaced  rivalry  and  the  work  of  every  individual  has  been  to  unify  all 
student   affairs. 

At  the  recent  elections  the  candidates  acknowledged  neither  Lick  nor  Wil- 
merding, but  were  encompassed  by  the  spirit  of  the  broader  and  stronger  union. 
The  most  conspicuous  acts  were  those  of  the  defeated  candidates.  Their  actions 
called  forth  the  praise  of  the  students.  The  fact  that  their  defeat  was  at  the 
hands  of  a  candidate  from  the  other  school  did  not  alter  their  determination  to 
assist  Lick-Wilmerding  in  its  work  of  producing  a  perfect  union. 

The  third  member  of  the  L.  W.  L.  has  been  incorporated  into  this  alliance 
through  the  medium  of  the  school  paper,  the  L.  W.  L.  LiFF.  Lux,  in  the  past, 
has  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  L.  W.  activities  involved  in  the  L.  W.  L. 
societies.  The  school  paper  permits  a  much  larger  field  for  literary  and  art 
work  than  has  been  permitted  them  before.     It  is  an  activity  that  will  bring  the 
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student  bodies  closer  together.     The  active  support  of  all  games,  rallies  and  the 
school  journal  make  Lux  a  most  promising  member  of  the  L.  W.  L. 

Now  that  the  consolidation  has  reached  .this  stage  of  development,  it  is  our 
duty  to  perfect  it.  Ardent  support  of  all  student  affairs  combined  with  a  spirit 
of  determination  that  the  component  parts  of  the  L.  W.  L.  shall  act  in  perfect 
harmony  can  have  but  one  result.  The  perfection  of  this  consolidation  can  be 
shown  by  no  better  definition  than  that  of  unity,  which  Webster  says  is  "an 
undivided  whole."  Let  us  strive  to  make  L.  W.  L.  symbolical  of  unity,  fairness 
and  high  ideals. 


The  first  game  of  the  Rugby  season  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  black  and 
gold  ruggers.  The  result  of  that  game  in  the  number  of  points  gained  was  the 
cause  of  much  pleasure,  but  the  moral  value  of  the  game  meant  more  for  the 
players  and  the  students  at  large.  Students  who  had  never  seen  the  game 
played  before  came  away  with  a  favorable  impression.  The  many  admirers  of 
Rugby  were  augmented  by  the  students  of  Lick-Wilmerding  and  Lux  because  of 
the  clean  playing  and  true  sportsmanship  shown  by  both  teams.  Though 
defeated,  Lowell  played  a  game  that  was  deserving  of  praise.  The  value  of 
clean  playing  lies  in  the  development  of  character  in  both  players  and  those  who 
witness  the  game. 

The  team  representing  Lick-Wilmerding  has  one  outstanding  feature  that 
represents  the  type  of  athlete  turned  out  by  these  schools.  In  the  games  that 
have  been  played,  not  one  player  has  been  penalized  for  foul  tactics.  The  team 
with  such  a  record  is  a  credit  to  any  school.  This  record  is  the  result  of  the 
work  that  has  characterized  the  individual  throughout  the  playing  season.  The 
players  are  being  taught  to  fight  hard  and  to  fight  clean.  Their  training  has 
been  at  a  sacrifice  of  all  pleasures  but  it  will  leave  them  that  determination  which 
demands  victory  as  the  goal  of  their  efforts. 

Victory  with  a  blemish  of  unfairness  has  no  value.  The  victor  gains  the 
applause  of  the  crowds.  But  the  loser,  even  though  he  has  no  victory  to  his 
credit,  will  gain  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  people  if  he  tries,  and  tries 
hard.  In  some  high  schools,  compulsory  athletics  have  been  introduced  in  the 
course  of  study.  The  object  of  this  system  is  to  develop  the  physical  and  mental 
abilities  of  the  pupils.  The  game  of  Rugby  has  been  included  under  this  head, 
but  if  the  students  derive  just  these  benefits  and  do  not  learn  the  principle  of 
clean  playing  it  would  have  been  better  that  they  had  never  played  the  game. 

The  team  that  represents  Lick-Wilmerding  to-day  is  the  best  we  have. 
That  team  is  going  out  to  win  on  its  merit.  In  every  game  in  which  it  is  a 
participant  it  is  going  in  to  fight  a  clean  battle.  To  the  new  team,  to  the 
stronger  team :  may  you  show  an  earnest  endeavor  and  may  victory's  fruits  be 
yours. 


The  L.  W.  L.  Life  is  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the  Lick-Wilmerding  and 
Lux  schools.  It  shall  endeavor  to  represent  a  combination  of  the  schools'  life 
to  the  fullest  degree.     The  name  of  the  paper  is  the  outcome  of  a  compromise 
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reached  during  the  consolidation  of  Lick  and  Wilmerding.  The  colors  of  the 
Lick  school,  black  and  gold,  were  chosen  as  the  school  colors,  and  the  tiger 
was  retained  as  the  athletic  symbol  of  the  various  teams.  In  return,  Lick's 
paper,  The  Tiger,  was  combined  with  the  Wilmerding  Life  under  the  name  of 
the  L.  W.  L.  Life. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  issue  is  the  elimination  of  ads.  This  is  a 
radical  change  in  the  management  and  appearance  of  the  book.  It  has  ended 
the  financial  worries  connected  with  the  publishing  of  the  high  school  magazine. 
Under  the  new  system,  the  students  are  contributing  quarterly  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  received  through  student  body  dues.  In  return  the 
L.  W.  L.  Life  is  given  free  to  each  student.  The  deficit  in  the  costs  of  pro- 
ducing this  book  are  made  up  through  the  kindness  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  schools.  On  behalf  of  the  students  of  the  L.  W.  L.,  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
appreciation  to  those  whose  generosity  makes  the  long-sought  journal  without 
an  ad  a  reality  in  our  school  life. 
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Several  things  have  been  turned  out  of  forge  this  quarter.  Eaton,  the  only 
apprentice,  has  been  forging  parts  for  the  steam  hoist  and  the  gas  engine,  both 
under  construction  at  the  machine  shop.  Parts  for  a  painter's  scaffold  have 
also  been  forged,  and  they  show  the  good  work  always  turned  out  by  Mr. 
Mathis. 

The  Sophomores  are  progressing  in  the  usual  rapid  manner  and  they  are 
now  working  on  points.  It  will  be  a  while,  however,  before  they  come  to 
welding,  the  hardest  thing  to  do  in  the  forge  shop. 

Architecture 

The  architectural  department,  which  has  always  been  a  large  one,  now  knows 
Mr.  J.  Graham  as  instructor.  He  has  added  a  very  practical  course  in  drafting, 
which  prepares  his  apprentices  to  enter  architects'  offices  after  they  have  gradu- 
ated. Miller,  Maas,  Geering  and  Jacobs  have  completed  the  wiring  plans  of  the 
new  building.  Resing  is  working  on  a  class  "A"  office  structure.  Pries,  having 
finished  his  "Shades  and  Shadows,"  is  designing  a  class  "C"  building.  Isaacs, 
Jacobs  and  Maas  are  inking  their  "Suburban"  residences,  while  Faverman, 
Pegel,  Davis,  Clervi  and  Camp  are  all  working  on  different  style  homes. 

The  '18  J  boys  are  making  good  progress  on  their  plates.  They  have  com- 
pleted a  fine  set  of  plates  on  orthographic  projections.  The  '18  X  boys  are 
working  on  geometrical  problems. 

The  architects  in  embryo  are  getting  the  advantage  of  courses  in  surveying 
and  in  contracting  and  specifications.  Mr.  Graham  is  teaching  these  two 
studies. 


Electrical  Shop 


There  is  a  large  class  in  this  shop  under  the  capable  guidance  of  Mr.  A. 
Hood,  a  new  instructor.  He  has  added  a  good  deal  of  practical  work  to  the 
course.  Lohry  has  been  working  hard,  completing  sets  of  bearings  for  the 
emery  wheels.  Urbais,  Doherty  and  Anderson  are  making  coils  and  armatures. 
White  and  Heitman  are  winding  a  field  for  a  large  direct  current  generator. 
Harker  has  been  working  on  a  shaper,  and  is  now  turning  out  segments  for 
commutators.     Midgley,  Le  Galle  and  Trefz  have  been  installing  motors,  bells 
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and  conduit  at  the  Lux  school.  Hayden  and  a  number  of  other  boys  are  hard 
at  work  wiring  the  new  school.  The  Sophomores  and  Juniors  are  working  on 
transformers  and  on  bell  and  'phone  exercises. 


Carpentry  Stop 


Mr.  Grant  has  but  a  few  boys  this  term  and  therefore  is  handicapped  in 
getting  much  work  clone.  Those  who  are  in  his  shop  get  the  advantage  of  a 
great  deal  of  individual  attention,  however.  His  class  is  putting  in  and  finishing 
the  flooring  in  the  new  building.  Some  of  the  apprentices  are  also  engaged  in 
fitting-  and   hanging  sashes. 


Cabinet  Shop 


As  usual,  Mr.  Maybeck  is  trying  to  break  all  records  in  getting  work  done 
in  his  shop.  Everyone  is  busy.  The  Lux  school  supplies  a  lot  of  employment, 
and  Gavin,  Barry  and  Bosch  have  been  spending  a  great  deal  of  their  time 
looking  after  it.  An  order  for  ten  tables  for  the  University  of  California  has 
been  received.  This  will  keep  the  shop  busy  for  a  time.  Gavin  has  filled  a  long- 
felt  necessity  by  building  a  half*  dozen  music  stands  for  the  orchestra.  The 
Freshmen  are  making  drawing-boards  and  working  on  the  lathes,  doing  the 
usual  wood-turning  exercises. 


Brick  Shop 


Mr.  Werson  is  lonesome  on  account  of  having  so  few  boys.     Those  in  his 
shop  are  finishing  the  wall  around  the  W.  S.  I.  A.  school  yard. 

It  is  expected  to  have  all  the  scaffolding  jn  front  of  the  new  building  down 
inside  of  a  month.  The  work  of  washing  down  the  front  of  the  new  building 
with  muriatic  acid  has  been  completed.  During  the  rainy  season  the  boys  will 
be  engaged  in  cementing  the  floors  in  the  basement. 


Plumbing 


This  department  will  soon  be  through  with  its  work  in  the  new  building, 
and  at  present  C.  Johnson  is  placing  the  last  flashings  on  the  roof.  This  will 
give  the  finishing  touches  to  the  asbestos  shingle  roof  just  put  on.  H.  Schmidt 
is  practicing  wiping  lead  joints  and,  with  Johnson,  is  studying  the  heating  plant 
to  be  installed  in  the  new  structure.  Carney  has  also  been  doing  some  lead 
joints  and  besides  he  is  making  all  repairs  around  the  building.  Jones  is  doing 
pipe  and  sheet  metal  work. 

The  new  class  is  working  on  the  development  and  construction  of  various 
sheet  metal  articles,  and  are  being  taught  pipe  cutting,  threading  and  fitting. 


Mechanical  Drawing 


At  present  there  are  many  plans  being  drafted  in  Mr.  Heymann's  department 
by  the  apprentices. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  a  six-  and  a  three-horsepower  gas  engine,  for  a 
marine  engine,  a  centrifugal  pump,  a  multograph,  and  for  a  grinding  lap  for 
Mr.  Tibbetts.  A  curriculum  for  the  Lick- Wilmerding  school  is  also  being 
drawn,  as  well  as  some  gears  for  Mr.  McLeran.  All  these  are  being  drawn  by 
the  Seniors,  while  the  Juniors  are  starting  their  Junior  plates. 

The  Sophomores  are  now  on  their  plate  of  orthographic  projections  and  are 
progressing  rapidly. 
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Pattern  Shop 

The  '18  X  boys  are  the  only  class  taking  pattern-making  this  year.  Mr.  Mc- 
Leran  has  lectured  to  them  on  oilstones:  He  has  also  explained  to  them  the 
care  of  tools,  beginning  with  the  laying  out  tools  and  finishing  with  the  edge 
tools. 

The  joiner  exercises  have  been  the  principal  occupation  of  the  boys  for  the 
last  few  weeks.  During  this  time,  forty  test  tube  racks  were  made  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  Lux  school. 

A  few  of  the  advanced  boys  who  have  finished  the  joiner  exercises  are  now 
trying  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  the  lathe,  and  are  working  on  the  first  simple 
turning  exercises. 

Ten  boys  from  the  Buena  Vista  School  are  being  taught  how  to  use  a  pocket 
knife  by  Mr.  McLeran,  and  are  turning  out  some  neat  work. 

Thacher.  the  only  apprentice,  is  working  on  a  pattern  for  a  thirty-horse- 
power gas  engine  cylinder.  A  new  4x4  gas  engine  for  Mr.  Heymann  has  just 
been  begun,  and  a  6x6  gas  engine  is  nearly  completed. 


Machine  Shop 


The  machine  shop  this  year  is  up  to  its  usual  standard  of  putting  out  fast, 
neat  and  satisfactory  work.  There  are  several  Senior  apprentices  and  one 
Junior  apprentice. 

There  are  under  construction  at  the  present  time  a  vacuum  pump,  a  gas 
engine,  and  the  annual  steam  hoist.  None  of  these,  however,  are  near  com- 
pletion, but  each  of  the  apprentices  is  doing  his  part  of  the  work,  and  when  the 
assembling  of  the  parts  comes,  we  will  see  some  speedy  work  turned  out  of 
machine  shop. 

Many  odd  jobs  have  been  accomplished  this  quarter,  the  largest  of  these 
being  four  resistance  boards  for  the  electrical  class. 

The  Juniors  have  finished  chipping  their  blocks,  and  the  days  when  their 
knuckles  suffered,  because  they  could  not  hit  a  chisel  on  the  end,  are  past. 
Some  of  them  are  now  on  their  hack-saws  and  they  are  looking  longingly 
toward  the  days  when  they  will  finish  their  preliminary  work  and  start  working 
on  the  lathes. 

"Chief"  Dixon  still  has  the  machine  shop  as  his  hangout  when  he  is  not 
pursuing  his  occupation  of  selling  hand  paste,  and  he  "watches"  every  piece  of 
work  being  done. 


Foundry 

The  foundry  is  one  of  the  busiest  shops  in  the  school  these  days,  with  the 
Sophomores  and  two  Freshmen  classes  at  work.  The  Freshmen,  though  not  the 
"huskies"  of  former  years,  are  progressing  nicely.  Most  of  them  have  finished 
moulding  the  blocks  for  machine  shop,  and  are  working  on  more  complicated 
jobs. 

The  Sophomores  are  also  doing  good  work,  and  it  is  expected  that  there  will 
be  some  good  results  from  the  first  pouring,  which  will  occur  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Lacoste  has  but  two  large  jobs,  a  gas  engine  and  a  steam  hoist,  for  the 
machine  shop  apprentices  to  work  on. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Drawing  and  Home  Planning 

The  second  year  Normals,  under  Miss  Stewart,  have  just  finished  a  very 
interesting  two-month  course  on  the  study  of  textiles.  They  have  made  several 
trips  to  the  Exposition,  where  they  gathered  much  information  on  this  subject. 
The  testing  of  the  materials  is  done  individually.  Later  a  textile  demonstration 
and  lecture  will  be  given  in  Seminar. 

The  first  year  Normals  are  studying  the  evolution  of  the  home.  The  students 
are  tracing  the  development  of  the  home  from  the  shelter  of  primitive  man  to 
the  modern  bungalow. 

The  work  of  the  Senior  girls  during  the  first  quarter  has  consisted  of  a  brief 
study  of  the  history  of  art.  In  connection  with  this,  they  have  visited  the 
Exposition  several  times.     The  study  of  house  plans  is  now  being  taken  up. 

The  Junior  girls,  under  Mrs.  Higley,  have  done  all  the  poster  work  for  the 
school  activities.     They  are  also  studying  landscape  composition. 

The  Sophomores  have  completed  the  drawings  of  a  dress  before  and  after 
remodeling.  At  present  they  are  working  on  the  problems  of  composition  both 
in  charcoal  and  water  color. 

The  Freshmen  girls  have  made  designs  for  a  set  of  undergarments.  The 
class   is,   for  the   present,   working  on  the   lettering  exercises. 


Cooking 


The  second  year  Normals  have  completed  their  work  in  preserving,  and  are 
now  looking  forward  to  the  preparing  and  serving  of  breakfasts,  luncheons  and 
dinners. 

The  first  year  Normals  are  beginning  work  in  the  preparation  of  vegetables. 
Up  to  this  time  their  work  has  been  all  theory,  and  they  are  now  glad  to  be  able 
to  make  a  practical  application  of  their  knowledge. 

The  Juniors  are  busily  engaged  in  preparing  vegetables  in  the  more  com- 
plicated ways,  thus  producing  many  new  and  inviting  dishes. 

The  Sophomores  are  having  practically  the  same  work  as  the  first  year 
Normals.  At  the  present  time  they  are  busily  engaged  in  smoothing  lumps  out 
of  white  sauce. 
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bewing 


The  Normal  girls  are  making  practice  stitches  for  their  model  sewing  books. 
The  study  of  cotton  has  been  taken  up,  papers  written,  and  samples  collected. 

As  usual,  the  Seniors  are  ripping,  cleaning  and  pressing  woolen  dresses  so 
as  to  be  able  to  make  them  over  in  the  latest  of  fashions. 

The  Junior  girls  have  begun  work  011  the  infant  sets.  They  are  collecting 
samples  of  cotton,  wool  and  silk. 

The  Sophomores  are  at  present  remodeling  dresses,  in  connection  with  their 
study   of   materials. 

The  Freshmen,  after  making  sewing-aprons,  have  drafted  patterns  for  under- 
garments. They  have  taken  up  the  uses  and  manufacture  of  cotton  materials 
and   have   also   hemmed   towels   and   table   linen    for   Lick. 

Millinery 

Every  day  the  millinery  room  is  crowded  with  girls  eager  to  complete  their 
new   winter   hats. 

The  second  year  Normal  class  are  doing  advanced  work  in  millinery ;  those 
who  have  completed  their  hats  are  making  muffs.  The  piecing  of  fnrs  is  an 
interesting  task  which  these  girls  are  working  out. 

The  first  year  Normals  are  concluding  their  practice  work  and  are  about  to 
start  their  winter  hats. 

The  Seniors  are  also  distinguishing  themselves  by  producing  many  unusual 
styles  of  hats.  These  girls  are  never  idle  ;  when  not  working  on  their  hats  they 
are  busy  tatting. 

The  Juniors  are  also  striving  to  bring  their  hats  to  completion.  A  great 
many  of  them  are  prepared  for  rainy  weather  and  are  now  beginning  the  work 
of  remodeling. 

The  Sophomores  are  working  overtime  to  get  over  the  drudgery  of  the 
samplers.  When  they  have  completed  the  model  hat,  they  will  then  be  ready  to 
begin  the  work  on  their  own  hats. 


(Continued  from  page  32) 

Chemistry 

In  this  department  work  has  been  progressing  very  rapidly.  The  Juniors, 
Rousselot  and  Lynn,  have  been  doing  some  fast  work,  and  are  almost  finished 
with  qualitative  analysis.  The  Seniors,  Wilbrand  and  Anderson,  are  working 
hard,  and  they  have  finished  the  analysis  of  cement  and  dolomite,  and  are  now 
getting   ready   to   analyze   soils. 

The  length  of  the  Sophomore  course  has  been  changed,  and  Mr.  Tibbetts 
has  to  alter  the  course  of  study  in  order  to  cover  the  subject  as  completely  as 
possible  in  six  months.  The  Sophomores  have  finished  the  study  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  earth's  crust,  and  the  study  of  elements  and  compounds,  and  are 
now  taking  up  acids,  bases  and  indicators. 

The  C.  S.  M.  A.  C.  A.  S.  R.  S.  is  no  more;  it  has  been  changed  to  the 
C.  S.  M.  A.  W.  S.  I.  A.  C.  A.  S.  R.  S.  The  amalgamated  change  has  been 
brought  about  by  those  diabolical  genii,  Seniors  Wilbrand  and  Anderson  and 
Juniors  Rousselot  and  Lynn.  It  has  been  heard  that  they  burned  much  mid- 
night oil  inventing  those  other  four  letters. 

Mr.  Tibbetts  has  planned  many  hikes  for  the  coming  season.  A  hike  from 
Green  Canyon  to  Milbrae  has  already  been  held,  and  all  those  who  went  had  an 
exceptionally  good  time. 
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The  Focus,  March,  1915,  All  Saints  School,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. — Your  stories 
all  show  originality.  "When  the  Light  Went  (  Hit"  is  tense,  and  ends  very  amus- 
ingly. Although  short,  "After  the  Ball,"  is  unique  and  snappy.  Don't  you 
think  you  could  change  your  cuts  and  cover  design  once  in  a  while? 

The  Titcsoiiian,  May,  1915,  Tucson  High  School,  Tucson,  Arizona — Your 
paper  is  one  of  our  best  exchanges;  your  one  story  is  interesting,  seeing  it  is  a 
translation,  but  a  few  more  of  the  same  caliber  would  improve  your  paper. 

The  Elm,  June,  1915,  San  Mateo  High  School,  San  Mateo,  Calif. — On 
the  whole  your  book  is  fine.  "Skyentifics"  is  extremely  humorous;  the  use  of 
the  Irish  brogue  helping  out  greatly.  We  all  have  had  about  the  same  troubles 
"Billy"  had.     The  story  portrays  facts  true  to  life. 

The  Student  Lantern,"  April,  1915,  Saginaw  High  School  Lyceum,  Saginaw, 
Michigan — It  greatly  pleases  the  reader  when  "Katrina"  is  foiled  in  the  "Inter- 
ference of  Katrina,"  a  story  containing  a  fine  moral.  "Billy  Caverhill's  Ro- 
mance" completes  your  literary  department  in  fine  style,  but  an  addition  to  both 
your  exchange  and  athletic  departments  would  greatly  improve  your  paper. 

The  Polytechnic,  June,  1915,  San  Francisco — Your  paper  is  one  of  the  most 
welcome  of  our  exchanges.  The  cuts  are  nearly  all  cartoons — a  little  too  much 
humor  in  the  class  headings.  The  literary  department  is  fine.  "A  Water- 
Logged  Canoe  Trip,"  a  story  of  a  camping  trip,  is  laughable  and  its  misfortunes 
are  true  to  life.     The  French  aviation  story  is  well  written. 

Loa'cll,  June,  1915,  San  Francisco — Your  cover  is  excellent.  The  colored 
photograph  of  the  Fine  Arts  Lagoon  and  its  surroundings  is  very  appropriate 
at  this  time.  The  stories  are  well  written.  "The  Manchu,"  a  smuggling  tale 
woven  about  an  ocean  liner,  and  "The  Spark  of  Manhood,"  telling  of  prison 
life,  are  very  good.  There  is  but  one  fault  to  your  paper,  and  that  is  the 
"Schooner."  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  hidden  it  in  the  back  of  your 
book  or  to  have  left  it  out  altogether,  but  when  it  is  placed  next  to  the  Senior 
Class,  it  is  a  little  too  conspicuous. 

Searchlight,  Commencement  Number,  June,  1915,  San  Rafael — Hail  to 
you  !  As  usual,  you  have  a  fine  paper.  Your  cuts  are  great,  but  where  are  your 
cartoons?  You  need  not  worry  about  the  literary  department  when  you  have 
stories  like  the  "Gulch  Call."  The  character  portrayal  of  the  Southern  still 
owners  is  excellent.  The  dialect  is  well  done.  Your  method  of  reviewing 
exchanges   is   novel. 

The  Shucis,  June,  1915,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — An  improved  cover  and  the 
elimination  of  ads  in  front  and  between  the  last  few  articles  would  make  your 
paper   par   excellent.      The    literary   department   is   great — light    and    humorous. 
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"Umbrellas,"  telling  of  some  misfortunes  connected  with  these  useful  articles, 
and  "The  Bells,"  a  parody  on  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  poem,  are  very  humorous. 
The  two  help  to  make  your  paper  one  of-the  cleverest  we  have  read. 

The  Black  and  Gold,  Commencement  Number,  June,  1915,  Honolulu — Your 
cuts  are  rather  scarce,  but  the  literary  section  is  one  to  be  proud  of.  The  "F4" 
is  a  poem  telling  of  the  tragic  end  of  a  United  States  submarine  and  its  crew 
off  Honolulu  harbor. 

The  Spectator,  June,  1915,  Cloverdale — Your  paper  is  very  neat,  but  cuts 
are  scarce.  "Ancient  History,"  photographs  taken  "many  years  ago,"  liven  up 
the  paper  greatly.  The  literature  is  excellent,  but  don't  you  know  we  all  hate 
to  hear  San  Francisco  called  "Frisco"?  Gr-r-r.  Thunder  'n'  tarnation,  but  it 
riles   us ! 

The  Saint  Andrew's  College  Review,  Midsummer,  1915,  Toronto,  Canada — 
We  read  with  interest.  It  is  full  of  warlike  sentiment  and  news  from  graduates 
who  are  at  the  front.  Your  literary  department  is  very  well  handled.  A  few 
more  cuts  would  improve  the  paper  considerably. 

The  Red  and  Cray,  June,  1915,  National  City,  California — Your  paper  is 
interesting  from  cover  to  cover.  The  exchanges  are  not  very  fully  written  up. 
The  Senior  class  will  is  well  and  humorously  written. 

Also   heard   from  : 

T.   C.  A.   Chronicle,  May,   1915,   Poultney,  Vermont. 
Triangle,  June,   1915,  Emma  Woodward  School.  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Comet,  June,   1915,  Orono  High  School,  Orono,  Maine. 
Zodiac,  May,  June,   1915,  Lansing  High  School,  Lansing,  Michigan. 
Orient,  May,  1915,  Bay  City  Eastern  High  School,  Bay  City,  Michigan. 
Enterprise,  May,   1915,  Keene  High  School,  Keene,  New  Hampshire. 
Whims,   May,   1915,   Broadway   High   School,   Seattle,   Washington. 
Colombian,   May,    1915,    South    Orange    High    School,    South    Orange,    New 
Jersey. 
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Football 

Again  we  turn  to  our  most  popular  sport.  Owing  to  an  early  season,  Captain 
Buckley  had  the  squad  out  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  new  term. 

From  the  combination  of  the  two  schools  there  was  plenty  of  material  to 
choose  from.  The  veterans  from  last  year's  teams  are:  Captain  Buckley, 
Johnson,  McCartney,  Crim,  Le  Gal,  Anderson,  Dewing,  Sassus,  Gittings,  Mac- 
Donald,  Duncan,  Rolph,  Holberton  and  Hansen.  With  these  men  and  the  new 
material  the  first  Lick-Wilmerding  team  is  going  to  be  a  hard  one  to  beat. 

After  practicing  for  several  weeks,  we  were  fortunate  to  obtain  "Pete" 
Douglas  to  coach  us.  Coach  Douglas  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  game, 
having  played  for  three  years  on  the  California  team.  Besides  knowing  the 
game,  he  has  the  faculty  of  imparting  his  knowledge  to  others.  This  is  shown 
by  the  rapid  advancement  the  team  has  made  under  his  coaching. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  two  teams  out,  our  practice  games  were 
not  numerous.  We  played  five  games  and  although  we  won  but  two  of  them, 
the  knowledge  we  obtained  overcame  our  defeats. 

Poly  21,  Lick-Wilmerding  0 

With  but  two  days'  practice,  we  played  Poly  at  the  Stadium.  Poly  had  a 
strong  team  which  had  been  practicing  right  along  and  had  no  trouble  defeating 
us  in  an  uninteresting  game.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  condition  and  practice,  our 
men  fought  hard  and  played  a  clean  game. 

Lick-Wilmerding  10,  San  Mateo  6 

On  August  30,  the  team  played  San  Mateo  on  their  own  grounds.  In  this 
contest  the  true  fighting  spirit  of  the  team  was  shown  from  start  to  finish.  Soon 
after  the  whistle  blew  San  Mateo  went  over  our  line  for  two  tries,  neither  being 
converted.  This  was  all  the  scoring  for  the  first  half.  In  the  second  half  both 
teams  fought  hard,  the  ball  going  up  and  down  the  field  with  neither  side 
scoring.  With  but  four  minutes  to  play,  Lick-Wilmerding  took  a  spurt  and 
before  San  Mateo  knew  what  happened,  we  went  over  for  two  tries.  Anderson 
converted  both,  making  the  final  score  Lick-Wilmerding  10,  San  Mateo  6. 


Lick- \Vilmerding  16,    1  amalpais  0 

After  defeating  San  Mateo  we  secured  Coach  Douglas,  and  under  his  guid- 
ance we  defeated  Tamalpais  16-0  at  San  Rafael.  In  this  game  the  back  field 
distinguished  themselves  by  making  several  long  runs. 
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Fremont  8,  Lick-Wilmerding  5 

While  the  rest  of  the  school  was  watching  the  parade  or  enjoying  themselves 
otherwise,  Lick-Wilmerding  met  Fremont  at  Jackson  Park  on  Admission  Day. 
The  game  was  clean  and  hard-fought.  After  Fremont  had  scored  twice,  the 
"Tigers"  came  back  at  them.  Sassus,  receiving  the  ball  from  a  passing  rush, 
dove  over  the  line.  From  then  on  the  "Tigers"  had  the  ball  in  Fremont's  terri- 
tory but  the   whistle   prevented   another   try. 

Oakland  Technical  35,  Lick-MVilmerdmg  0 

On  September  14,  the  team  played  Oakland  Technical  at  Oakland.  The 
"Tigers"  were  no  match  for  the  fast,  experienced  Technical  team  and  the  trans- 
bay  backs  had  no  trouble  in  making  long  gains  and  tries.  In  this  game  we  found 
our  weak  points  and  immediately  tried  to  strengthen  them. 


Lick-AVumerding  8,  Lowell  5 

Our  first  and  most  important  league  game  was  with  Lowell.  On  Saturday, 
September  18,  we  met  our  old  rivals  at  Ewing  Field  in  one  of  the  cleanest  and 
hardest-fought  games  ever  seen  in  the  high  schools. 

The  "Tigers"  started  with  a  rush.  Andy  kicked  off,  and  before  Lowell 
knew  the  game  had  started  we  had  the  ball  at  their  five-yard  line.  We  kept  the 
ball  continually  in  Lowell's  territory  and  only  their  timely  booting  prevented 
the  "Tigers"  from  scoring.  The  first  half  ended  with  the  score  tied,  Lick- 
Wilmerding  0,  Lowell  0. 

The  second  half  started  with  Lowell  kicking  off.  The  kick  was  returned 
and  the  ball  gradually  worked  into  Lowell's  territory.  Johnson  made  a  long 
run  from  the  center  of  the  field  to  Lowell's  five-yard  line.  The  "Tigers"  lost 
an  excellent  chance  to  score  when  Lowell  was  awarded  a  free  kick.  A  dribbling 
rush  by  our  forwards  and  a  long  run  by  Sassus  in  which  he  evaded  the  entire 
Lowell  backfield  once  more  brought  the  ball  to  Lowell's  five-yard  line.  A  scrum 
was  called  and  the  ball  passed  out  to  Sassus  who  went  over  for  the  first  try. 
Anderson  failed  to  convert  and  the  score  stood:     "Tigers"  3,  Lowell  0. 

The  try  put  a  lot  of  pep  into  the  team  ;  the  forwards  soon  getting  the  ball 
into  Lowell's  territory.  McCartney  ran  through  Lowell's  forwards  and  scored 
our  second  try.  It  was  a  very  hard  angle  but  a  perfect  boot  by  Anderson  added 
two   more    points. 

After  the  kick-off  Lowell  got  the  ball  into  our  territory.  Here  Don  blocked 
two  of  the  "Tigers'  "  kicks  and  fell  over  our  line  with  the  ball.  Doe  converted. 
For  the  last  five  minutes  both  teams  fought  hard  but  the  "Tigers"  outplayed 
Lowell.  The  final  score  was :  Lick-Wilmerding  8,  Lowell  5.  The  line-up 
follows : 


LICK-WILMERDING 

Le   Gal      .        . 
Crim 

Benninger 
Holberton 
Gittings  . 
Pegel 

McCartney 
Johnson  . 
Dewing  . 
Buckley  . 
Anderson 
Sassus 

Waterhouse     . 
Havre 
Rolph 


POSITION  LOWELL 

.    Forward Smith 

.    Forward Manelli 

.    Forward    ....         McMillan 

.    Forward Don 

.    Forward    ....        Atchinson 

.    Forward Wilson 

.    Forward Tissot 

.    Forward Cole 

Half Young 

Five-eighths         ....      Hooper 

Five-eighths        ....     Berings 

Three-quarters      ....     Steveck 

Wing Voyne 

Wing       ....      Turkington 
Full Doe 
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Cogswell  14,  Lick-^^ilmerciing  0 

After  defeating  Lowell,  the  "Tigers"  met  their  Waterloo  in  Cogswell. 
Although  they  fought  hard,  Cogswell's  heavy  and  experienced  backfield  had  little 
trouble  in  breaking  through  the  "Tigers."  The  black  and  gold  forwards  out- 
classed Cogswell's  and  several  times  had  the  ball  on  their  opponents'  line,  but 
their  backs  could  not  take  it  over.  In  the  first  half  the  winners  scored  twice, 
one  of  which  was  converted.  During  the  second  half,  the  "Tigers'  "  forwards 
kept  the  ball  in  Cogswell's  territory,  but  long  runs  by  the  black  and  green  backs 
scored  three  more  tries  for  them.     The  final  score  was  Cogswell  14,  "Tigers"  0. 

The  team  was  defeated  but  not  in  spirit,  and  the  defeat  will  only  make  them 
fight  harder.  The  season  has  just  started  and  there  will  be  more  games  to  play, 
so  get  behind  your  team  and  do  all  that  you  can  to  help  them.    The  line-up  was : 

McCartney,  Johnson,  McDonald,  Pegel,  Crim,  Le  Gal,  Gittings,  Benninger, 
Duncan,  Roth,  Olney  and  Holberton,  forwards  ;  Dewing,  half ;  Captain  Buckley, 
first  five ;  Adams,  Anderson,  second  five ;  Sassus,  Undjhem,  center  three  ;  Havre, 
Waterhouse,  wing;  Anderson,  Rolph,  full. 


Track 


The  prospects  for  track  are  very  bright  this  year,  as  the  loss  through  gradua- 
tion has  been  small.  All  the  men  on  the  Lick  team  last  year  are  still  in  school ; 
while  Wilmerding-  is  only  minus  two  men, — Chase  and  Donohue. 

The  uniting  of  the  two  schools  gives  us  a  great  advantage  in  the  coming 
S.  F.  A.  L.  meet.  A  glance  at  the  score  of  the  last  meet  shows  us  that  if  the 
two  teams  had  been  united,   we  would  have  ranked  a  close   second  to  Lowell. 

Marks,  V.  Anderson,  Imhof,  Sassus,  Midgley,  Maas,  Martin,  Dewing,  Jacobs 
and  Benninger  are  the  "vets"  who  will  fight  for  Lick-Wilmerding  this  year. 

Because  of  the  delays  necessitated  by  the  forming  of  a  new  constitution,  the 
track  team  has  not  been  organized  beyond  the  appointing  of  Midgley  as  tempo- 
rary manager. 

However,  fellows,  don't  let  this  condition  of  affairs  hinder  you.  We  are 
united ;  through  our  union  we  are  expected  to  do  big  things.  Therefore,  fellows ! 
get  out  and  train — train  hard,  and  conscientiously,  so  that  when  your  captain  is 
elected  he  will  have  a  team  behind  him.  A  team  that  will  work  and  fight  to  its 
utmost  until  our  school  comes  out  on  top. 
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ONE  SATURDAY 

;£  ^  ^ 

WE  PLAYED  LOWELL 

*  *      * 

A  GAME  of  Rugby 
AND  BEAT  them 

EIGHT  TO  five 

*  *       * 

AND  ANYWAY 

*  *       * 

IT  WAS  a  fine  game 

*  *  :i: 

McCartney 

*     *     * 

AND  SASSUS  scored 

*  #       * 

AND  ANDERSON  converted 

i\i  ^  ^ 

OR  SOMETHING 

*  *       * 

AND  ALL  the  fellows 

*  *       * 

PLAYED  A  good  game 

*  *       * 

AND  BESIDES 

*  *       * 

THEY  LOVED 

*  *      * 

OUR  PENNANT 

*  *       * 

DESIROUSLY 

*  *      * 

AND  WE  HAD  a  band 

With  apologies  to 


AND  OUT  YELLED  them 
AND  EVERYTHING 
AND  ANYWAY 
WE  GIVE  THEM  credit 

:$:  %■  ^ 

THEY  PLAYED  a  good  game 

BUT  COULDN'T  beat  us 

*  *       * 

WE  WERE  too  fast 

AND  FOR  this  victory 

*  *       * 

COACH  DOUGLAS 


We  thank  you 
'K.  C.  B."  and  Examiner. 
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BRILLIANCY 

Lund — Say,  Marks,  if  you  saw  an  apple  with  a  bird  sitting  on  it,  and  you 
wished  to  get  the  apple  without  disturbing  the  bird,  what  would  you  do? 
Marks — Why!  that's  simple;  I'd  just  wait  till  he  flew  off. 

FOOTBALL 

(Note — Seven  o'clock,  car-tickets  no  longer  good,  and  wind  blowing  without 
mercy.) 

Olney  (shivering) — Gee!  but  it's  cold. 

Dehm — Yes,  slightly  so,  and  now's  the  time  when  the  teeth  usurp  the 
tongue's  privilege. 

Olney— H-h-how's  t-th-that-t? 

Dehm — Because  they  are  chattering. 

THAT    BOY   MARKS! 

Dewing  (with  disgusted  attitude) — Hey,  Marks,  cut  out  that  laughing  and 
get  down  to  training.     What  would  you  do  if  you  split  your  side  laughing? 

Marks — Huh!  O  yeh,  if  I  split  my  side  laughing  I'd  just  run  till  I  got  a 
stitch  in  it. 

TRAGEDY 

A    beautiful    maiden 

Reading  a  book ; 
A    picturesque    landscape, 

A  babbling  brook, 
Andy  with  a  kodak, 

A  secret  he  prepares 
To  picture  the   maid 

As  she  sits  unawares. 

Her  two  strapping  brothers 

Were  chancing  to  pass — 
Saw  Andy  and  kodak, 

And  also  the   lass. 
They  rolled  up   their   sleeves, 

Threw  off  hat,   coat  and  vest ; 
Andy  pressed  the  button 

But  the  brothers  did  the  rest. 


Fitchner — I  am  going  to  be  an  electrician. 

Coleman — You  ought  to  make  a  good  soldier — to  charge  a  battery. 


Scrub  (trying  to  quiz  a  Soph) — Say.  what  kind  of  a  machine  is  a  football 
player? 

Wise  Soph — Why — er — block  and  tackle,  you  nut. 

IN  CHEMISTRY 

Rousselot   (who  has  just  finished  reading  a  dime  novel) — Say,  Andy,  why 
is  the  bad  man  in  this  book  called  ''Alkali  Ike"? 
Doc — Because  he  is  a  base  villain. 

IN  TRIG 

Mr.    Plumb — Lynn,   angle    KOH    is   equal    to    angle    HCI.      If    I    put   them 
together  what  will  I  have  ? 

Lynn    (dreaming  of   chemistry) — Fireworks. 
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OVERHEARD  AT   THE   SEMINAR 

Mr.   Tibbetts    (talking  on   H,0) — Tbe   normal   human   brain   is   made   up   of 
eighty  per  cent,  water. 

I  wonder  how  Mr.  Tibbetts  diagnosed  so  many  Seniors'  heads. 


Senior — Are  you  afraid  to  go  in  the  office  and  address  Miss  Iverson  as  Ora? 

Junior — I   am   not. 

In   the   office:     Junior — Please   give   me   a   note    Ora   pass   to   Miss   French. 


Mr.  Tibbetts — It's  deeds,  young  men,  not  words  that  count. 
Paul  Marks — Did  you  ever  send  a  telegram? 

SCIENCE    OUTDONE 

Mr.    Plumb — Buckley,    why   does    lightning   never   strike   twice    in    the    same 
place  ? 

Buckley  (rudely  startled  from  a  peaceful  dream) — Huh!     It  never  needs  to. 


Helen  had  left  the  table  to  prepare  the  coffee.     Her  father  was  serving  the 
meat,  and  wishing  to  know  if  she  wanted  dressing,  called  : 
"Dressing,  Helen?" 
The  answer  was:     "No,  father,  just  fixing  the  coffee."' 


Florence — When  you  think  it  over,  history  is  rather  a  sad  subject. 

Frances — Why  ? 

Florence — Because  nearly  every  one  you  study  about  has  died. 


Miss  Iverson — Are  you  a  Freshman? 

Freshie   (timidly) — No-o  ma'am.     I'm  a  scrub. 


First  Freshman — Say,  what's  all  that  noise  in  the  German  room  ? 
Second  Freshman — Why,  don't  you  know?     That's  the  Glee  Club. 
First   Freshman — Well,   listen   here.      What   word,   by   taking   the   first   letter 
from  it,  makes  you  sick? 

Second  Freshman — Give  it  up. 
First  Freshman — M-usic. 

POOR   EGBERT 

Eggs — Say,  Terry,  you  know  the  first  letter  of  my  name  is  awfully  unfor- 
tunate. 

Terry — What's  wrong  now? 

Eggs — Well,  it's  never  in  cash,  always  in  debt,  and  never  out  of  danger. 
Ain't  that  tough? 

PERFECTLY    CLEAR 

Mr.  Tibbetts — Why  do  they  make  all  chemistry  instruments  of  glass? 

A  Voice  from  the  Rear — So  the  students  can  see  through  the  experiments. 
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Teacher — Why,  Helen,  the  examples  you   handed  in  this  morning  were  all 
wrong.     You  must  have  your  father  help  you. 
Helen — My  father  did  them  for  me. 

FERRY  TAILS  (On  the  5:15) 

Dewing — Gee,  I'm  hungry. 
Bradley — Well,  you're  in  the  jam. 

Dewing    (after   fifteen    minutes    of    hard    thinking) — Well,    I    was    bread    in 
Kentucky,  but  I'm  a  loaf  now. 


History   Class:     Mr.    Hansel!    (speaking  to   Dunne,   who  is  half  asleep  and 
doing  nothing) — Are  you  done? 
Dunne — Yes,   that's  me. 

A    STUDENT    LAMENT 

The  comp.  was  due  tomorrow, 

And  I  racked  my  brains  in  vain, 

For   I   found   out   to  my   sorrow, 

That  thinking  gave  me  pain. 

I  drove  my  poor  folks  crazy, 

For  topics  on  which  to  write. 

But  their  ideas  were  hazy, 

They  bade  me,  all:  "Good  night." 

The   hours   grew   quite   dreary, 

As  I   sat   in  great   despair. 
At   midnight   mad   and   weary, 

I   tore   my   bushy   hair. 

My  wrath,  I  fired  and  nursed  it, 

I  bit  a  pen  in  two, 
My  paper,  blank,  I  cursed  it, 

'Twas  all  that  I  could  do. 

'Twas  just  exactly  half  past  one, 

When  I  had  thoughts  of  bed. 

Writing  comps.  is  sure  no  fun, 
I'd  just  as  soon  be  dead. 

S.  DuckEl,  '18. 

FROM  THE  CHEMISTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  Tibbetts  (hearing  a  report  on  the  heat  value  of  some  of  "Bill's"  best 
eating  materials) — And  now  who  has  found  the  article  containing  the  most 
heat  units? 

Ambitious  Soph — Frankfurters,  sir. 

Mr.  T.- — Impossible;  your  proof. 

Am.  Soph  (using  geometric  form) — By  definition  of  a  frankfurter,  and  using 
the  proper  noun  applied  to  same.  Frankfurter,  Fido,  dog;  dog  is  a  canine  in 
species.     Therefore,  cayniue,  K9,  nine  parts  of  potassium.     I  thank  you. 
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TIRELESS 

Mr.  Plumb — Which  are  better,  pneumatic  tires,  or  solid  rubber  tires? 
P.  Marks — I  don't  know.     I've  got  a  Ford  and  it  never  gets  tired. 


Jacobson  and  Bahr  were  walking  along  the  water's  edge  and  came  upon   a 
group  of  Italian  sailors,  who  were  talking  excitedly. 

"I  wonder  what  language  they  are  using?"  said  Jacobson. 

"Don't  show  your  ignorance,"  replied  Bahr,  "they  are  speaking  in  shorthand." 


Mr.  Werson — 'S'matter,  Trefz,  got  a  blowout? 
Trefz    (who   had   his   father's   machine   at   school) — Naw,    I'm    just    changing 
the  air  in  the  tire  because  it  eets  stale  and  worn  out  sometimes. 


Mr.  Plumb  (in  algebra) — Walsh,  factor  this  example. 

Cohen — Two  x,  parenthesis,  three  plus — 

Mr.  Plumb — Sit  down.     Cohen  isn't  an  Irish  name,  is  it? 


McCartney  (proudly) — I  am  a  self-made  man,  I  am. 
Buckley — Well,  you  needn't  worry  about  one  thing. 
Mc— What's  that? 
Buck — Taking  out  a  patent. 


Dewing  glared  at  an  effeminate  scrub  in  the  hall. 

"Have  you  ever  earned  a  dollar  in  your  life?"  he  asked  with  fine  scorn. 

"Yes,"  was  the  quick  response;  "I  voted  for  you  at  the  last  election." 

SENIOR  WIT 

Delius — I'm  on  the  committee  to  receive  visitors  on  Founder's  Day. 
Wickstrom — Sure,  they  take  out  all  the  nuts  so  the  bright  ones  are  left  to 
be  a  credit  to  the  class  when  the  visitors  appear. 


Cahen  (not  very  clear  as  to  his  lesson) — That's  what  the  author  says,  anyway. 
Miss  Eppard — I  don't  want  the  author,  I  want  you. 
Cahen    (despairingly) — Well,  you've   got  me. 


Y.  Lloyd  was  debating,  and  wishing  to  convince  the  judges  that  the  three 
school  papers  should  be  consolidated,  said:  "If  we  remain  single  we  will  have 
to  advertise." 


NEUTRALITY 

It  seems  that  we  are  observing  the  strict  neutrality  laws  set  down  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  As  yet  there  has  been  little  trouble 
caused  by  the  fact  that  Miss  French  is  teaching  both  English  and  German. 
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